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y In Memory of 


To many beyond the immediate circle 
of his later years the death of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens will have brought a sense 
of personal loss. He had a genius for 
friendship, and in the course of his 
brilliant career had established intimate 
relations with men in many walks of 
life; and no one who had ever known 
him well, however separated from him 
by these last years of illness and com- 
parative retirement, can have felt any- 
thing other than a deep and continuing 
affection for him. To his friends the 
man himself seemed greater and finer, 
even, than his work, and the gap he has 
left in their lives will be harder to fill 
than his vacant place in American art. 

No one who ever came in contact with 
him, no one who ever saw his portrait, 
can have missed one of his dominating 
characteristics, a fiery and compelling 
energy. That extraordinary head, with 
its heavy brow beetling above the small 
but piercing eyes, its crisp and wiry hair, 
its projecting jaw and great, strongly 
modelled nose, was alive with power. 
Not so readily discernible at a glance 
were the gentleness, the patience, the 
sweetness, the delicate sensitiveness and 
abounding sympathy, that were equally 
a part of his nature. He could be almost 
ruthless in the assertion of his will when 
he felt it necessary to be so, yet there 
was a tender-heartedness in him which 
made it distressing to him to inflict pain 

i anyone, and which made him strike 

ie harder, when he did strike, to have 

over with. He was entirely and whole- 
eartedly devoted to his art and, until 

s later years, had few other interests, 


Saint-Gaudens 


one of the greatest alleviations of this 
time of suffering being his broadening 
and deepening love for nature and for 
literature. Music he had always loved. 
It was his devotion to his art which 
caused his rare acts of self-assertion, 
and it was this same devotion, no less 
than his natural kindliness,thatmadehim 


ever helpful to younger artists who 
showed any promise of achievement. 


Even in his last months of pain he would 
summon what was left of his old strength 
to give a word of criticism and advice, 
above all a word of commendation, to 
anyone who needed the one or had 
earned the other. The essential goodness 
of the man was most felt by those who 
were closest to him, and he could com- 
mand, as few have been able to do, the 
loyalty and love of the assistants upon 
whose aid he was more and more forced 
to rely. The faculty of communicating 
to them his ideas and desires, and of pro- 
ducing, through the hands of others, 
work essentially his own, became ex- 
traordinarily developed in him; at cost 
of what heroic effort and of what strain 
upon brain and nerve no one can ever 
know. 

But however much his vivid and lov- 
able personality may have meant to his 
friends, for the world at large it is his 
work that counts and will endure. He 
had earned for himself the recognized 
position not so much of our foremost 
sculptor as of our greatest artist, and in- 
deed he was one of the first artists of his 
day in any country. It is not difficult to 
understand the feeling, though one may 
not entirely sympathize with it, that his 
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art was scarcely sculpturesque in its es- 
sential quality. The modelling of the 
morceau was not especially his affair, 
and problems of mass and weight and 
structure, of stress and pressure and 
movement, were not those which most in- 
terested him. He did not, apparently, 
care greatly for the human figure as a 
figure—an attair of bones and muscles 
and integument—and, after his student 
days, produced no nude except the purely 
decorative Diana of the Madison Square 
lower. But in the presence of such 
work as his what, after all, does it mat- 
ter whether or not we think it sculp- 
turesque, or whether we call it sculpture 
at all, or invent some new name for it? 
It is art, and art of the finest and most 
profoand. So Ghiberti may be said to 
have produced pictures in bronze rather 
than true reliefs, but Michelangelo, a 
sculptor if ever there was one, thought 
the gates of San Giovanni worthy to be 
the gates of Paradise, and the world 
would almost as lief be without the re- 
liefs of the Parthenon as without Ghi- 
berti’s pictures. 

In an age too much given to natur- 
alism, to the scientific temper, and to the 
display of technical ability, Saint- 
Gaudens was always and essentially the 
artist, the artificer of beauty, the searcher 
for perfection. First of all, and by 
nature, he was a designer, and exquisite- 
ness of design was the quality he most 
consciously strove for—the quality on 
which he expended his unresting, un- 
ending, persevering toil. Never was 
artistic conscience more exacting, choice 
more fastidious, industry more unwear- 
ied, and the result was proportionate to 
the effort. There is nothing more lovely, 
more delicate in line, more ethereal in 
illusiveness of surface than his many 
small reliefs, portraits of women and 
children; nothing more purely and nobly 
beautiful than his caryatids or angelic 
figures; and his power of design rose 
with the dignity of his subject until it 
reached such unsurpassable expressive- 
ness of composition as is shown in the 
Shaw Memorial or the equestrian statue 
of Sherman. 

But that which makes the art of Saint- 
Gaudens so significant for us is a greater 
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power than this conscious one of design ; 
it is what must always be a more or less 
unconscious power—that of a penetrating 
and creative imagination. Wothout his 
strength of imagination he would have 
been a_ delightful decorative artist, 
worthy to be compared with the most 
charming of the Florentines; with it he 
became something much more than this 
—he became a great original force. 

In its less uncommon form Saint- 
Gaudens’s imaginative power shows it- 
self in his grasp of character—in that 
sympathetic perception and unerring pre- 
sentation of individuality which makes 
him one of the greatest modern masters 
of the portrait statue. His earliest im- 
portant work, the Farragut, showed this 
command of characterization in only a 
slightly less degree than his more mature 
productions, and it reached its culmin- 
ation in such masterly presentations of 
personality as the Lincoln and the Sher- 
man. The instinctive knowledge of the 
significant elements of character, the 
elimination of the merely accidental, the 
nobility of feeling and the breadth of 
treatment evinced in them, place such 
figures as these among the world’s few 
worthy monuments to its great men. 
Half French, half Irish, as he was by 
blood, Saint-Gaudens was wholly Ameri- 
can in feeling. He had lived through 
the time of the Civil War and had felt 
the stir of it in his veins, and these 
representations of the heroes of that con- 
flict are among the most national as they 
are among the most vital things that 
\merica has produced in art. 

More evidently, though not more 
really, imaginative is the invention of 
such an ideal portrait as the Deacon 
Chapin—a portrait of such convincing 
verisimilitude that one has difficulty in 
believing that it is invented and _ that 
no such embodiment of New England 
puritanism ever existed in the flesh. But 
the highest flights of Saint - Gaudens’s 
imagination were in the invention of such 
ideal or symbolical figures as the Angel 
of Death in the Shaw Memorial or the 
striding Victory of the Sherman group. 
It was a bold enterprise to place them 
where they are, mingling thus, in the 
same work, the real and the ideal, the 
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actual and the allegorica!, but the bold- 
ness is justified by success. In either 
case the entire work is keyed to the pitch 
of these figures, and the figures them 
conventional alle 
rories, no purely decorative accessories, 
it true creations. ‘Fo their creator the 
unseen was as real as the seen—nay, 
it That Shaw was riding 
» his death at the command of duty was 
the only thing that made Shaw memor- 
able—that Sherman was marching to a 
victory the fruits of which should be 
peace was the essential thing about Sher- 
man. Death and Duty—Victory and 
Peace—in each case the compe und ideal 
found its expression in a figure entirely 
original and astonishingly living, a per- 
son as truly as Shaw or Sherman them- 
He could not have left them out. 
It were better to give up the work en- 
tirely than to do it otherwise than as 
he saw it. 


selves are no mere 


Was more so, 


1 
selves. 
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But the most profoundly orjginal and 
imaginative of Saint-Gaudens’s_ crea- 
tions is that wonderful, enigmatic, brood- 
ing figure in the cemetery at Washing- 
ton—a figure that has been called by 
many names and whose meaning is 
\Mystery—a figure one would wish, were 
it possible, to place above his own tomb 
as the fitting memorial of his genius. 
Hler enigma remains unsolved; but such 
an artist as he who made her 1s surely 
immortal in the only sense in which hu- 
manity can be sure of immortality. His 
mind, his spirit, his character, have taken 
on enduring forms, and are become 
a part of the inheritance of mankind. 
\nd even if, in the lapse of ages, his 
name should be forgotten—as are the 
names of many great artists who have 
gone before him—vet his works will re- 
main; and while any fragment of them 
is decipherable the world will be the 
richer in that he lived. 


Kenyon Cox. 

















THE NEW BUILDING OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Albert Kelsey, 
Paul P. Cret, 


Washington, D. C. 


} Architects. 
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HOUSE OF MR. DANIEL GUGGENHEIM. 


Long Branch, N. J. 


Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 


The House of Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, at 
Long Branch 


Among the many places on the Atlan- 
tic coast at which wealthy Americans 
gather during the summer months, Long 
Branch and its vicinity has always been 
one of the most popular. Its popularity 
depends, however, chiefly on the fact of 
its convenience to New York, for there 
are many other summer resorts on the 
coast that are cooler, pleasanter and 
more beautiful places in which to live; 
and its character, the kind of life en- 
joyed by its inhabitants and the class 
of houses they have built, has been de- 
termined chiefly by the fact that it can be 
reached from the big city in an hour, 
more or less. It has followed from this 
fact that the families who rent or have 
built houses on this stretch of coast are 
from the social standpoint somewhat 
promiscuous; and until recently the cot- 
tage life has been pretty well dominated 
by the hotels. Most of the houses were 
put up for the purpose merely of being 
rented, and were wholly without archi- 
tectural interest or distinction, and those 
which were occupied by their owners 
were, for the most part, built by people 
who were indifferent to the architectural 
proprieties. It is only of late years that 


a few dwellings have been erected on the 
coast by architects of some standing, and 
of these houses that of Mr. Murray Gug- 
genheim, designed by Carrere & Hast- 
ings, is the most elaborate and impor- 
tant. 

The house of Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, 
which is illustrated herewith, is a much 
less expensive and elaborate building 
then the one mentioned above. It is 
like the great majority of the residences 
on the coast of New Jersey, built of 
wood, and it occupies a comparatively 
small site, which does not rise above the 
dignity of a villa plot. The house is, in- 
deed, in the strictly American sense of 
the word, a villa—that is, a house in- 
tended only for habitation during a few 
summer months, and consequently of 
less interest to its owners than if it were 
a genuine country residence, occupied 
during a greater part of the year. A 
dwelling built for such a purpose be- 
comes a hot-weather vacation house, on 
which the owner will not spend too much 
money. If he be a rich man he will want 
to have it furnished with all the luxury 
to which he is ordinarily accustomed, 
and he will wish it to look smart and at- 
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tractive on the outside; but the tendency 
will be to have the effect more a matter 
of show than of substance. It will nat- 
urally tend to express the somewhat 
superficial and occasional interest, which 
it arouses in the minds of its owners. 

It is in the foregoing sense of the word 
that Mr. Guggenheim’s residence is a 
villa, and the architects have managed 
to design for him a house which pre- 
cisely expresses this character. The old 
wooden houses at Long Branch were 
usually shingled, but in the absence of 
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many of the gardens connected wiih 
houses designed by Carrere & Hastings, 
it is sunken, and is enclosed by heavy: 
masses of informal shrubbery. — Inside 
the basin, the plan consists merely of a 
parterre, cut by walks, which are bor 
dered with tlower-beds containing small 
annuals. The prevalent American taste 


in gardens runs to a scheme of planting 
very different from this in scale, effect, 
and character; but this sort of thing is 
appropriate to the surroundings. It is 
neat, gay and smart; and it is obviously 











HOUSE OF MR. DANIEL GUGGENHEIM—A FOUNTAIN IN THE GARDENS. 


Long Branch, N. J. 


permission to use plaster, the architects 
clapboarded the house and so obtained 
the advantage of a white surface. The 
clapboarded walls are crowned by a 
roof with a sharp overhang carried on 
conspicuous brackets. <A terrace con- 
nects two pavilions on either wing 
which serve as piazzas, while the en- 
closure formed by the two wings of the 
main building becomes a covered and 
colonnaded porch. It is all very com- 
pact, and very smart, just as a villa 
should be; and it is all very French. The 
garden is particularly emphatic in its 
suggestion of a French origin. Like so 


Carrére & Hastings, Architects 


intended for people to whom a garden 
is merely a place, in which to stroll with 
one’s guests for a few minutes after din- 
ner. 

Like so many American houses, much 
more money proportionately has been 
spent on the interior than on the ex- 
terior; and the effect of the latter is 
more luxurious. The entrance hall is a 
spacious apartment, done in the Pom- 
peian style, with a fountain surrounded 
by plants in the middle; and it must con- 


siitute a p.easantly cool and refreshing 
introduction to the rest of the house. 


Each of the other rooms is also strongly 
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characterized in some special _ style. 
There is a breakfast room, whose walls 
are covered with a lattice and which is 
furnished entirely in wicker. Here 
again, as in the hall, the observer is re- 
minded that Long Branch is a hot place, 
in which cool-looking rooms are ex- 
tremely grateful. The drawing-room, 
on the other hand, is modern French 
in its manner of treatment, and there is 
a sort of library and living-room done in 
Mission style. ne would like to see 
these rooms treated more on their own 
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merits and less in strict accordance with 
some particular style; but if it does not 
inake very much difference to a client, 
an architect easily drifts into this sort 
of thing. While it gives the house both 
inside and out a somewhat ready-made 
appearance, as if the professional deco- 
rator and the professional gardener had 
somewhat too much to do with its make- 
up and appearance, it also contributes to 
that general impression of finished 
smartness which seems to have been the 
effect desired in the present instance. 
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HOUSE OF MR. DANIEL GUGGENHEIM—BREAKFAST ROOM. 


Long Branch, N. J. 





Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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‘The House of Mr. 


Marshall Slade, at 


Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Of late years New Yorkers have come 
to realize that they have neglected one 
of the most wholesome and _ beautiful 
country neighborhoods in the vicinity of 
that city. Long Island, the Hudson 
River Valley and the hill country of 
New Jersey have all been occupied by 
several generations of well-to-do resi- 
dents of New York; but until recently 
the higher and equally beautiful coun- 
try along the line of the Harlem Rail- 
road beyond White Plains has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. Only 
within a few years have many estates in 
that vicinity of from fifty to several hun- 
dred acres been bought by New York- 
ers, and used as sites for new and hand- 
some houses; but this recent develop- 
ment has been very rapid, as there is 
every reason why it should be. The 
neighborhood is peculiarly adapted to 
the needs of a New York family, who 
prefer a country residence near the city, 
and who want the advantages of a con- 
siderable elevation and a very beautiful 
landscape. 

The character of this landscape may 
be inferred from one of the illustrations 
given herewith of the house of Mr. 
Marshall Slade. The view looking over 
the parapet contained on page 268 dis- 
closes an undulating country-side, neith- 
er soft nor rugged in its effect, finely 
and firmly moulded in its contours, and 
with pleasant alternations of woodland 
and field. The numerous small hills 
into which the countryside is distribu- 
ted afford many attractive sites for 
houses; and on one of these hills the 
Slade residence is situated. This par- 
ticular hill is a fairly prominent one, and 
any house situated on its summit is con- 
spicuous from many different points of 
view in the neighborhood. Before the 
house was built, the crown of the hill 
was covered with a thick growth of tall 
oaks, which had to be thinned out for the 
purpose of making it habitable, and 
which afterwards constituted an impor- 


tant condition of an effective design. 
The architectural problem was to place 
on the hill a house which would look 
well at the considerable distances from 
which it was seen, which would hold its 
own in relation to the trees, and which 
at the same time would make the land- 
scape appear at its best to the inhabitants 
of the house. 

The architect, Mr. Charles A. Platt, 
has designed a house and garden which 
is admirably wrought to meet these con- 
ditions. The first thing which will strike 
an observer of the house is the emphatic 
simplicity of its appearance. It is a long 
regular plaster building, rectangular in 
plan (barring only a service extension), 
with porches at both ends running up 
through two stories, and with a roof 
which slopes only in one plane on each 
side. The cornice line is sharp and em- 
phatic, and applied architectural de- 
tail is reduced absolutely to a minimum. 
The reason for these dispositions will be 
understood, if only the determining con- 
ditions are borne in mind. A house sit- 
uated in a conspicuous place with big 
trees in its immediate neighborhood 
must necessarily make its effect by sim- 
ple and emphatic means. Many archi- 
tectural expedients which ordinarily 
would be very effective, become, under 
such conditions, wholly insignificant, 
and the peculiar success of Mr. Slade’s 
house can be traced precisely to the man- 
ner in which this essential purpose of 
an interesting design has been disentan- 
gled and been made of dominant impor- 
tance. The architect has dared to be 
simple even to the point of bareness; 
but the simplicity never becomes either 
attenuated or empty, because of the 
strength with which the essential ele- 
ments of the design have been handled. 
There can be no doubt that the great 
majority even of the better American 
architects do not dare to be sufficiently 
simple. They can be compared to writ- 
ers, who depend too much upon figura- 
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tive language and rhetorical devices, in- 
stead of upon the force derived from a 
clear, emphatic and well-modelled  ex- 
pression of what they have to say. Per- 
haps Mr. Platt’s highest single merit as 
a designer is the increasing simplicity of 
his buildings; and that at least one 
reason why his large influence upon con- 
temporary American practice 1 
wholesome. 

If the design of the house has been 
wrought with care and success to make 
it effective under its peculiar conditions, 
the plan has been wrought with equal 
care to the end that its occupants may 
enjoy to the utmost the advantages of 
the location. The most beautiful view 
to be from the hill looks towards 
the west, and what a fair and smiling 
country to be seen in that direction 
may be inferred from the accompanying 
illustrations. The house was, of course, 
faced full south for the convenience and 
comfort of its inhabitants, and the porch 
was placed on the west end’so as to com- 
mand the landscape at its best. The ap 
proach consequently leads inevitably to 
the north side of the building, and the 
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driveway terminates in a court with a 


service gate at one end. The house ts 
entered by means of a hallway, panelled 
up to the ceiling in whitewood. To the 
right is the library, to the left the din- 
ing-room, while straight ahead and lead- 
ing to the south terrace is the living- 
room. The living-room gives also upon 
an enclosed eastern porch which can be 
used as an out-door dining-room; but its 
place in the plan is determined chiefly 
by its relation to the terrace on the south 
side. The treatment of this side of the 
building is very individual, and much of 
the success of the garden is due to the 
manner of its location in relation to the 
house and to the view. The landscape 
iooks best, as we have remarked, to the 
west and to the east. The trees conse- 
quently have been cleared so as to ob- 
tain for some distance a clear sweep in 
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that direction. .\ brick terrace runs the 
whole length of the house, with the 
flower-beds immediately in front at a 
lower level, while bevond there is a large 
open space of by 
a parapet, and broken only by the remain 
ing trees and a pool. |hus the view 
opened up and defined, and the tlower 
beds are placed in the one location in 
which they could be effective, while in the 
general effect the sense of open spaces 
and broad sweeps of country is checked 
just sufficiently by the trees and the par 
apet. The landscape architecture, like 
that of the house, is both simple in its 
elements and large in its scope, and it is 
determined at bottom by considerations 
similar te those which give character to 
the building. 

The danger, which a building of such 
emphatic simplicity of runs, 
that of losing its domestic atmosphere 
and becoming monumental. This dan- 
ger has been skillfully avoided by cov- 
ering the face of the building with a 
lattice, which eventually will carry the 
vines. It is extraordinary what a happy 
effect the skillful use of this simple de- 
vice has produced. The facade of the 
building contains an unusually large 
proportion of unbroken wall space, and 
the lattice imparts scale and variety to 
all of these unbroken surfaces. More- 
over it prevents the strong lines of the 
sashes, especially in the porches, from 
becoming disagreeably emphatic. With- 
out the lattice the whole appearance of 
the house would have been beautiful in 
a simple and somewhat severe manner ; 
but with the lattice the beauty of the 
building becomes much more genial and 
familiar. It is the touch which adds to 
the final grace and charm, to the dis- 
tinction, stvle and the dignity of the 
building, and on the whole, out of Mr. 
Platt’s many successful houses, we know 
of none which more than 
the house illustrated Mr. 
Marshall Slade. 
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HOUSE OF MR. MARSHALL SLADE—THE WEST PORCH. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y¥. Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 
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HOUSE OF MR. MARSHALL SLADE—ENCLOSED VERANDA. 
Kisco, N. Y. Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 
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‘The House of Mr. Maxfield Parrish 


The house of Mr. Maxfield Parrish, 
illustrated herewith, is one of the few 
\merican houses possessing genuine 
architectural character, which has been 
designed, not by a professional architect, 
but by its owner and inhabitant. It is 
common enough for men and women 
with ideas and tastes of their own either 
to build little cottages or bungalows 
from their own designs, or to do over, 
both inside and out, old buildings which 
they purchase, but the instances of an 
\merican designing a house and garden 
of some architectural adequacy wholly 
without professional assistance are so 
rare as to be almost negligible; and we 
imagine that similar instances are not 
very much more numerous in Europe. 
Ordinarily a man does not dare and does 
not care to be his own architect any 
more than he dares to be his own physi- 
cian or his own lawyer; and we all know 
what kind of a client is a man who pre- 
fers to be his own lawyer. Nevertheless, 
when confronted by a house, such as Mr. 


Parrish’s, one cannot help regretting 
that his example has been so little fol- 
lowed, for it is perhaps only in this way 
that a man’s residence can be made an 
entirely genuine personal expression. An 
architect who seeks to make a house the 
expression in any genuine sense of his 
client’s personality is a fool for his pains. 
It is his business to express his own 
individual architectural vision and point 
of view, and his own architectural point 
of view will be permanently effective, just 
in so far as it assumes somewhat the 
character of an impersonal style and be- 
comes beautiful. But while such is the 
duty of the contemporary architect, the 
resulting building is frequently ill-suited 
to its owner and inhabitants, as may be 
inferred by the manner in which very 
beautiful rooms are frequently furnished. 
In such instances the architectural value 
of the building depends precisely on the 
fact that it wholly fails to suit the owner. 
What the owner’s personality needs 1s 
not to be informed and expressed, but to 
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276 THE 
be educated; and to inhabit a house 
which is the embodiment of a_ bet- 
ter taste than your own is a most in- 
sidious means of education. The result- 
ing lack of congruity between a man and 
his house is frequently, however, very 
distressing, and an instance in which 
such a lack of congruity is entirely 
avoided is correspondingly refreshing. 
The peculiar merit of Mr. Parrish’s 
house is that it is an entirely genuine 
individual expression, while at the same 
time reaching in certain respects veri- 
table architectural distinction. It is not 
merely personal and charming; it has 
beauty and style. Its merits are not 
merely a matter of good taste. They in- 
dicate on the part of its designer an 
imagination which moves freely and vig- 
orously in the high region of architect- 
ural form. 

Mr. Maxfield Parrish has made his 
reputation as a painter and an illustrator ; 
but his work is not without suggestion 
that he might perhaps have done quite 
as well as an architect. He seems to be 
gifted with a sense of form, which is 


somewhat independent of the vehicle of 
expression, in which it happens to work, 
while at the same time he possesses pre- 
eminently that feeling for the value of 
materials and that aptitude for technical 
processes, without which an imaginative 


gift is artistically sterile. However that 
may be, the character “of his paintings 
early afforded indication of an instinctive 
pleasure in architectural forms. He has 
always peopled his fanciful landscapes 
with buildings, which were unmistakably 
a part of their surroundings; and in this 
respect his work and training as a pain- 
ter gave him an advantage over an ordi- 
nary architect. The necessary severity 
of the regular architectural training ren- 
ders any but an unusually gifted de- 
signer somewhat callous to those values 
of a building in relation to a landscape 
which cannot be studied and expressed 
on paper, and it is precisely these values, 
to which a painter, like Mr. Parrish, who 
has a natural sense of architectural form, 
is peculiarly sensitive. The quality 
which makes his house architecturally in- 
teresting is not the formal merit of its 
design, but its composition in relation to 
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its location and to the surrounding trees. 
It is a veritable country house—a house 
that is charming and beautiful, because 
it looks beautiful when seated on its ter- 
race, in the midst of its oaks, and over- 
looking its rich and gracious New 
Hampshire landscape. In designing his 
house, Mr. Parrish may have done cer- 
tain things which a trained architect 
would have avoided; but he has, also, at- 
tained a success, which of its kind is 
extremely rare in American domestic 
architecture, and this success, strongly 
characterized as it is by Mr. Parrish’s 
individual taste, quality 
which goes beyond mere individuality. 
It is very personal, it is very local, it is 
very American; yet it is also remotely 
but palpably suggestive of certain classic 
types of landscape design. 

No analysis can begin to do justice to 
the kind of success which Mr. Parrish 
has achieved; but one source of its in- 
terest to the critic of contemporary 
American architecture is the combination 
which his place exhibits of formal and 
picturesque qualities. It is one of the 
misfortunes of the majority, even of the 
better American house of to-day, that 
these qualities seem to be, as a rule, 
mutually incompatible. The architect, 
with formal academic tendencies, is 
usually incapable of imagining  pic- 
turesque and vigorous forms, while the 
so-called free designers seem to be equal- 
ly incapable of understanding the value 
of coherent composition and of the 
formal treatment of the grounds in the 
immediate vicinity of a house. But Mr. 
Parrish with all the freedom of his imag- 
ination is so familiar with the best Ital- 
ian gardens and has fallen so much un- 
der their spell that he fully appreciates 
the necessity for the complete composi- 
tion of a house in relation to its site and 
of the use of highly artificial and formal 
means; and there are few better illustra- 
tions of the value of a terrace, enclosed 
by a wall, as the place from which a 
beautiful landscape should be seen, than 
that afforded by the terrace in front of 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s house. 

In examining the pictures which ac- 
company this article, the reader must be 
warned aginst one possible source of 
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misapprehension. In spite of the com- 
parative completeness of the effect of 
Mr. Parrish’s place, it has been built up 
very gradually and is at the present time 
far from finished. In the beginning 
the house consisted merely of a living- 
room, a kitchen, a couple of bed-rooms 
and a porch. and the site consisted of a 
rocky hillside and some oak trees. It has 
taken ten years of slow but almost con- 
tinuous work to make the place what it 
is; and obviously very much remains still 
to be done—particularly by way of fin- 
ishing the terrace, improving the ap- 
proach, of grading near the house and ot 
adding certain architectural detail to the 
buildings. The work of the last five 
vears has almost totally transformed the 
original house, and it may well be that 
a photograph taken five years from now 
will show almost as much of a trans- 
formation scene. Mr. Parrish does not 
build like a contemporary American, who 
expects to be supplied with a completely 
finished house and a _ planted garden 
within a year from the date of breaking 
the ground. He builds slowly, as our 
forbears did, as the time and the occa- 
sion warrants, and part at least of his 
success is due to his leisurely and patient 
method of not taking the next step until 
he is good and ready. This again is an 
advantage, which is due largely to the 
fact that he is designing his own place, 
and living in it while it is being built. 
He never feels obliged to quarrel with 
his architect, to bully him, to hurry him 
or to abuse him; and in this respect he 
is, we believe, a model client. 

That part of the house most recently 
built is the west wing, which contains 
the living-room illustrated herewith. We 
wish that the photographs did justice to 
this interior. It is a large apartment 
about twenty feet wide, twice as long 
and some fourteen feet high. The walls 
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are paneled for about three-fifths of 
their height; and the panels, which are 
of generous size, are painted a dull gray- 
black color, which is both luminous and 
solid. The plaster, immediately above 
the panels, has been subdued to a white, 
which is almost a gray, and whose tone 
prevents the room from being split in 
two by the line of the panels. The big 
panels, which run up to the ceiling on 
the north wall, and which screen a small 
stage, also contribute to the same pur- 
pose. The floor has been painted a dark 
red, which has been prevented from 
counting too strong by the rugs, while 
the heavy beamed ceiling is lighted by 
some gold between the beams and some 
blue on their faces. The ceiling remains, 
perhaps, a little heavy and oppressive 
still; but the room in its present condi- 
tion, like the grounds around the house, 
is to be regarded only as the beginning. 
Its designer will little by little improve 
and complete it, as suits his fancy and 
taste, and after it has been occupied for 
five years, it will look, we may be sure, 
very different. The point is, however, 
that what he has already done constitutes 
a fine, and in a very real sense, a noble 
room. It is designed not merely for 
a pretty or charming effect, but, so far as 
the conditions permitted, in a big and 
adequate style. At once in its dimen- 
sions, in its proportions, and in its man- 
ner of treatment, it is the work of a man 
who is mastering the fundamental archi- 
tectural values; and with all its dignity 
it is eminently a comfortable and livable 
room. Interiors of this kind are suff- 
ciently rare in America, and that one of 
them should have been designed by an 
amateur architect is sufficiently remark- 
able. If Mr. Parrish, the architect, is to 
be congratulated on his client, Mr. Par- 
rish, the client, is equally to be congrat- 
ulated upon his architect. 
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The House of Mr. Howard Hart, at 
Cornish, N. H. 


It is always interesting and instructive 
to observe what can be done by simple 
means and at a very small expense to 
make a charming country house, and in 
the case of Mr. Howard Hart's house, 
which is illustrated herewith, there can 
be as little doubt about the charm of the 
effect as there is about the simplicity of 
the means. He has taken an old New 
England farmhouse of the usual kind, 
and he has done just cnough to it and 
to its surroundings to bring out its mod- 
est but manifest possibilities. These farm- 
houses, as we all know, were frequently 
in themselves well-proportioned _ little 
buildings, with a certain definite archi- 
tectural character, which counted in 
spite of the neglect with which they 
have been usually treated by their in- 
habitants; but whether from poverty, 
from the lack of the proper educational 
influences, or from sheer insensibility, 
the farmer rarely made any attempt to 
give his neat little house the advantage 
of a proper setting. At its best the New 
England farmhouse was nothing more 
than tidy; and the planting in its vicinity 
never consisted of more than a few trees, 
a lilac or two, and occasionally a border 
of annual flowers. The effect is usually 
so bare and arid that one feels like weep- 
ing at the sight of such widespread 
neglect of the decent comeliness of do- 
mestic life. 


6 


Mr. Hart has taken a typical farm- 
house, and brought out all of its good 
qualities. The site selected was an old 
orchard sloping irregularly towards the 
east; and a terrace was consequently 
built, in order to provide a_ certain 
amount of flat space in front of the 
house. This terrace is almost the whole 
thing, and yet it has made all the differ- 
ence in the world to the appearance of 
the building. It both enables the house 
fit its site, and at the same time provides 
Mr. Hart with space for some very at- 
tractive flower beds. Besides the build- 
ing of the terrace nothing was done to 
the house, except to break a couple of 
dormer-windows through the roof and 
to add a porch to one end. But vines 
and shrubbery were planted in the right 
places, the entrance door was enclosed 
with a lattice, and the lawn was almost 
encircled with flower beds, and it would 
be difficult to find elsewhere in_ this 
country an effect equally as charming 
obtained by the use of such extremely 
simple and inexpensive means. People 
who propose to “do over” New England 
farmhouses would do well to examine 
this example. They could scarcely better 
the instruction; but they could learn 
there from the cost of architectural inter- 
est, of which such farmhouses are cap- 
able and the way in which this interest 
can be brought out. 
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The Underwood House, at Lake Forest, IIl. 


There is probably no suburb of any 
large city in the United States in which 
there is as large a proportion of archi- 
tecturally interesting houses as at Lake 
l‘orest, in the vicinity of Chicago. It 
has for the most part been built up after 
he present generation of Chicago archi- 
tects had obtained their standing, and it 
expresses on the whole the best architec- 
tural standards prevalent in the west at 
the present time. These standards are 
more varied and less consistent than they 
are in the east. The best western work 
exhibits a more mobile intellectual stand- 
point, and a constant desire to escape 
from the effect of mere tradition, but it is 
also continually showing an increasing 
sense of effective architectural form 
and an increasing skill in the use of 
materials. 

This increasing skill in the use of ma- 
terials and this refined sense of archi- 
tectural form are exhibited in the Under- 
vood house, designed by Messrs. Frost 
& Granger. Nothing could be simpler 
than this rough plastered house with 
its projecting vestibule and its mod- 
st entrance, but the very bareness of its 


| 
\ 


simplicity is attractive and is informed 
by good taste. The apple and other trees 
in the immediate vicinity of the house 
have diminished the need of architec- 
tural detail, and in the absence of a large 
amount of planting, and a very complete 
laying out of the grounds, it is better for 
the house to remain unadorned as it is 
in the midst of its trees and the sur- 
rounding lawn. Even the enclosed porch 
is made as little conspicuous as possible. 
It consists merely of a lean-to against 
the house, made by a plaster wall on 
the two sides, and four columns, which 
retire modestly behind the line of the 
walls. The extreme simplicity of the 
treatment is perhaps a little arid, partic- 
ularly so far as the front of the house 
is concerned, but the impression one gets 
of excessive eliminations by no means 
destroys its charm and this charm. ac- 
companies one to the inside of the house. 
The living room particularly is both 
firm and delicate in its handling; and it 
is a great pity that the hangings and. the 
furniture do not carry out as well as 
they should the refinement of the archi- 
tectural treatment. 
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A HOUSE IN 


CORNISH, N. H. 


Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 


-A Cornish House and Garden 


The town of Cornish, on the New 
!lampshire side of the Connecticut River 
Valley, has a reputation of its own for 
its houses and gardens. In this neigh- 
borhood are located almost a score of 
‘ountry places which have been designed 
with some regard for the consistency and 
the propriety of their total effect. The 
louses, with their approaches and gar- 
lens, have all formed part of a lay-out 
vhich has been carefully planned in ad- 
ance, and which was supposed to take 
ccount of all the conditions relevant to 
he convenience of their inhabitants and 
he effectiveness of their appearance. If 
here has been any failure on the part 
f these people to bestow upon their 
laces the final grace of complete pro- 
riety, that failure has been due more 
ften to the lack of means rather than to 


lack of ability or will. For the country 
places in Cornish are not large and the 
people are not rich. In order to obtain 
the desired completeness of effect, they 
have frequently been obliged to build of 
wood, where they would have preferred 
to build of some more enduring material, 
and in many cases essential parts of the 
completed design have been omitted, 
merely because the owner could not af- 
ford to supply the omission. The house 
and garden situated in Cornish, which ts 
illustrated herewith, is distinguished in 
these respects from many of its neigh- 
bors. The architectural design has been 
more completely carried out than has 
been the case with many other places in 
the vicinity; and it has been carried out 
in more permanent materials. And it ob- 
tains from this comparative com; lete- 
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A HOUSE IN CORNISH, N. H.—THE STUDIO. 


Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 





A CORNISH HOUSE AND GARDEN 











HOUSE IN CORNISH, N. H.—-THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 
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ness and substantiality of execution, a 
manitest architectural di 
nity. 


increase. of e- 

The house is situated on the side of a 
steep and wooded hill overlooking the 
Connecticut River Valley, and facing 
Mount Ascutney. Surrounded as it is 
by trees, it is not so visible from as many 
points of view in the neighborhood, as, 
considering the altitude of its location, 
might have been expected. But when- 
ever a glimpse can be obtained of the 
house—and such glimpses can often be 
obtained from the hills on the other side 
of the Connecticut River—one is im- 
mediately impressed by the admirable 
manner in which its masses compose 
with those of the immediately surround- 
ing landscape. The house neither pro- 
jects sharply, as if it were trying ww 
make up for the comparative insignifi- 
cance of its bulk by the impertinent em- 
phasis of its appearance. Neither does 
it disappear into the surrounding foliage, 
as if it were ashamed of its intrusion in- 
to the landscape. It fits its site admira- 


bly precisely, because it asserts itself in 
an architecturally appropriate way with- 


out becoming thereby an unnatural ex- 
crescence, and its propriety does not de- 
pend upon any merely picturesque char- 
acteristics. Picturesque the house cer- 
tainly appears from the hills on the other 
side of the river, but its measure of pic- 
turesqueness is not obtained by any em- 
phasis of irrelevant or occasional fea- 
tures in the composition, and conse- 
quently by any sacrifice of architectural 
dignity. The design is nothing if not 
compact, and its effectiveness is depend- 
ent largely upon its strictly architectural 
consistency. 

The Cornish landscape consists for the 
most part of bare hill pastures alternat- 
ing with patches of woods; and the ma- 
jority of the houses have, for obvious 
reasons, been detached from the woods 
ind situated in the open. The house, 
which is illustrated herewith, has been 
ocated practically in the woods on the 
side of a steep hill; and the peculiarities 
f such a location increased the difficul- 
ies of any complete architectural treat- 
ient of the grounds in relation to the 
use. The land immediately surround- 
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ing the buildings is rough and broken, 
and required a great deal of levelling, 
clearing and grading before it could be 
fitted into a well-formed architectural de- 
sign. A large amount of this kind of 
work was undertaken for the purpose of 
opening up vistas, obtaining the neces- 
sary approaches, and the construction of 
gardens and out-buildings; but if any 
fundamental criticism is to be passed up- 
on the place, it is that the immediate 
surroundings of the house have not been 
as completely subdued to the architec- 
tural design as was desirable. Inasmuch 
as the house and grounds are an exam- 
ple of formal—that is, fully formed—de- 
sign, any look of wildness, any sugges- 
tion of unsubdued nature in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the house was inappropri- 
ate. As so many of the Italian villas 
prove, there is no reason why a strictly 
formal design cannot be incorporated on 
a rough and broken site; but it can only 
be done by means of grandiose architec- 
tural expedients and at a very large ex- 
pense. In the present instance, the cost 
of carrying out a fully formed design 
was more than the owners were justified 
in incurring. The house and grounds are 
more completely and substantially fin- 
ished than are the other country places 
in Cornish; but there are still certain 
omissions which must be charged chiefly 
to a deficiency of means. The house 
would have looked better, for instance, 
with a straight level approach; but as a 
straight approach meant the removal of 
a rocky hill-top, the architect and the 
owner were obliged to be satisfied with a 
less effective irregular driveway, ter- 
minating in a formal court. In the same 
way the view from the loggia looking 
towards the mountain would have looked 
better, in case the immediate foreground 
had been subjected to more drastic treat- 
ment; but here again the ground was 
intractable and the expense excessive. 
After an observer has reached the 
court, he will no longer have any sense 
that anything essential to a complete lay- 
out has been omitted. The house con- 
sists of a central body, with two project- 
ing wings, and consequently it forms in 
its plan a natural enclosure on this side. 
The definiteness of this enclosure is in- 
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creased by the garden wall on the left, 
while on the right, but at a greater dis- 
tance, there is the wall of the kitchen 
vard. The house itself is a low two-story 
plaster building, without any dormers. 
In style it is suggestive of Mr. Platt’s 
earlier work, when he was more com- 
pletely under the influence of Italian 
models, than it is of some of his later 
houses. The simple and quiet beauty of 
the effect has been obtained by somewhat 
elaborate means—as any one may ob- 
serve by studying carefully the different 
projections of the body of the hquse and 
the wings and their influence in giving 
different planes to the roof and an inter- 
esting modeling to the whole building. 
From the entrance hall, a passage 
leads straight to the loggia on the south 
side of the building. The hallway and 
the stairs to the second floor are to the 
right of the door; and the stairway itself 
consists of an elaborately and beautifully 
carved reproduction of the Cluny stair- 
case. In the left of the hall is the living 
room, which occupies the whole depth of 
the house and through which access is 


obtained to the library in the left wing. 
The library in turn leads to the studio, 


at the north end of the left wing, and 
gives upon the garden. The right wing 
contains the kitchen, pantries and din- 
ing-room. The loggia extends along the 
whole front of the south the 
house; and it is treated so as to form 
two outside rooms, connected by an opeu 
colonnade. This arrangement, which is 
both very convenient and very effective, 
is made possible by the different projec- 
tions of the different divisions of the 
building. On this the main 
body of the house which projects, while 
the two wings are set back; and the two 
outside rooms are placed in the recesses 
formed by the resulting angles. One of 
these exterior rooms adjoins the kitchen 
and the dining-room and becomes natu- 
rally an open-air extension of that room, 
while the otheradjoins boththe library and 
living-room, and gives immediately upon 
the garden. It is an extremely complete 
and well-wrought plan. The architec- 
tural effectiveness of some of the rooms 
had to be sacrificed partly to the limita- 
tion of space and partly to the demands 


side of 


side it is 
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of convenience; but the sacrifices are 
small compared to the economy of the 
plan and the easy and inevitable manner 
in which this plan leads to a happy ex- 
terior effect. 

The views on the south and west sides 
of the house are of extraordinary beauty, 
and one of the chief objects of the design 
was to define and frame these views in 
an effective manner. The illustrations 
cannot, unfortunately, give any idea of 
the success of the architect in this re- 
spect. A glimpse of the landscape is ob- 
tained in one or two of the photographs, 
but it affords no notion either of the 
strength of the framing or the beauty 
of the view. It will be noticed 
that heavy rectangular supports have 
been used for the roofs of these 
outdoor rooms; and_ the substantial 
dignity of these piers contributes amaz- 
ingly both to the that they are 
really outdoor rooms instead of ver- 
andahs, and to the effective appearance 
of the landscape. To the east and south- 
east of the house the land rises, instead 
of falls away, and the heavy woods cut 
off the view entirely. Advantage has 
been taken of the screen on this side in 
order to obtain proper surroundings for 
the garden. As a result of this plan, the 
garden has the great advantage of being 
immediately connected with the house, of 
never entering into competition with the 
beauties of the landscape, and of being 
sharply and interestingly defined on 
every side. To the west, it is bounded 
by the house, and the wa'l separating it 
from the entrance court. To the south, 
one looks over a low wall into the trees, 
and over the trees towards the mass of 
Mount Ascutney. To the east, a heavy 
screen of foliage lies immediately beyond 
the bounding wall, and to the north a 
more elaborate, but less definite pergo'a 
and screen effectively terminate the gar- 
den, while at the same time tempting the 
eve into the more open woods beyond. 
When this garden is fully grown, it will 
be one of the most beautiful in the coun- 
try; and its beauty will consist precisely 
of the admirable manner in which it has 
fitted to the plan of the house, and to the 
layout and the planting of the surround- 
ing land. 
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‘The 


The place of Col. Frank O. Lowden, 
it Oregon, Illinois, belongs to a class of 
ountry which are numerous in 
he East, but which are as yet compara- 
tively rare in the West. It 1s an estate 
f large acreage, situated in a fine, well- 

ooded and well-watered country, which 

‘owner uses, not merely as a residence 

it as a combination of dwelling and 

rm. The American architect will al- 
vs have his best opportunity in coun- 
places of this kind. The owners 

[ well-to-do men, 
io have large interests in the city, but 
io take so much satisfaction in coun- 
life that they wish to enjoy its more 
manent andwholesome pleasures—the 
‘sures, that is, immemorially connected 
h the proper cultivation of the soil, the 
sing of stock, and the growth of flow- 

They are willing to make compara- 
ly large sacrifices in order to get the 

out of their country places. They 


estates 


ereof are necessarily 





COL. FRANK O. LOWDEN. 


Pond & Pond, Architects. 


House of Col. Frank O. Lowden, at 
Oregon, IIl. 


need spacious houses, built for residence 
during every month of the year; and 
these houses can be so situated as to ap- 
pear to their architectural advan- 
tage. 

The result of these favorable condi- 
tions can be seen plainly in the dwelling 
which Messrs. Pond & Pond have de- 
signed for Col. Lowden on Sinnissippi 
Karm. The country side at Oregon, 
Illinois, is rough and well wooded, but 
it is not hilly. The house, consequently, 
has been situated not on a height but 
near a very beautiful oak grove, and its 
effectiveness depends in large measure 
upon its relation to these trees. The 
reader will notice how important these 
trees are for the purpose both of giving 
a surrounding and a background to the 
house and for the purpose, also, from 
certain points of view, of giving scale to 
its masses. Trees of this kind near a 
house bestow upon it immediately a con- 


best 
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firmation in respect to the landscape 
which otherwise could be obtained only 
by years of care. 

The house itself is irregular in plan, 
and from several points of view irreg- 
ular in design; but there is a certain 
rhythm to its irregularity which is very 
pleasing. The driveway leads to a cov- 
ered porch, the roof of which is carried 





SINNISSIPPI FARM—HOUSE 


Oregon, Ill. 


by strong concrete piers; and along the 
front of this side of the house is a paved 


terrace enclosed by a substantial 
crete wall. The stair hall runs up 
through two stories and is carried 
through the house to the garden beyond. 
To the right of the hall is the living- 
room, which occupies one wing of the 
building, and to the left the music-room. 
Beyond the living-room the hall by 
means of two arms reaches the dining- 


con- 
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room on the left, and to the library on 
the right. These two rooms, again, 
each occupy separate wings, except, of 
course, that the dining-room is immedi- 
ately connected with another wing in 
which are contained the pantry and the 
kitchen. 

The plan is a very ingenious one, and 
is carefully calculated both for the com- 


FRANK LOWDEN. 


Pond & Pond, Architects 


fort of the inhabitants of the house and 
for the kind of effect desired by the arch 
itects. The hall. is, as it should be, the 
clearing-house around which the rooms 
are centered and by means of whic! 
alone a passage from one room to an 
other can be obtained. No one room | 
entered by means of another room, bu 
each is detached and preserves its ow 
individual dignity. The most detach« 
room is the library, and that again is 
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it should be. The several wings, in 
which these detached rooms are housed. 
form angles with each other, and into 
these angles are fitted porches, which 


because of the manner in which they are 
enclosed and backed up, become verita- 
hus in the angle 
formed by the music-room and the din 


ble out-door rooms. 


Ing-room 1s a piazza, which, because of 


COZ: 
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pact plans which we have ever seen, and 
equally interesting is the sturdy simplic- 
ity of the treatment. The lower floor 
is constructed of cement, which has been 
left entirely without ornamentation. The 
only exception to this use of cement for 
the ground floor is one end of the dining- 
room which is of brick trimmed with 
limestone. On the other hand, the wings 
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regon, Ill. 


situation, can be used, if desired, as 
1 out-door dining-room. Again the an- 
formed by the library and the living- 
m 1s converted into another porch, 
ich serves both of these rooms, while 
the other side of the library is a third 
andah. This third verandah consti- 
es with the kitchen wing and the main 
ly of the house the enclosure for a 
ll but amusing garden. Altogether 
one of the most convenient and com- 


OF 


COL. FRANK O. LOWDEN. 


Pond & Pond, Architects. 


containing the living-room and the li- 
brary are composed above the first floor 
of timbered plaster, but in the kitchen 
wing this treatment is varied by the use 
of shingles. The irregularity of the plan 
makes the house look very much better 
from some points of view than from 
others, but this irregularity affords such 
a convenient interior arrangement that 
it fully justifies itself. 


William Herbert. 
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Country House and Garden* 


“The modern country house is a child 
of our own times and its development is 
connected with the social transformation 
through which our living arrangements 
have passed in the last 50 years. One 
might almost say that the country house 
is a product of city culture. The influx 
into the city has been one of the most 
marked characteristics of the past cen- 
tury. The urban inhabitant has gradu- 
ally outbalanced the rural, while his ways 
of thinking and living have become the 
most prevalent. With the city life, how- 
ever, come the results of the unduly in- 
creased luxuries attendant on the close 
crowding together of rival elements and 
the increase of commercial interchange. 
lhe urbanite becomes supersensitive and 
nervous ; he begins to grow weak in soul 
and body. Just here arises the need for 
the modern country house. People de- 
mand quiet, rural surroundings, country 
air. They wish to escape the noise, the 
too exacting demands of society. They 
wish to lead a more personal life. And 
there is still another desire: people wish 
to live within their own four walls. They 
are tired of moving from rented apart- 
ments, which although it furnishes the 
consciousness of not being bound, never 
leads to a sense of quiet and stability. 

“All this drives the city inhabitant out 
into the country. He goes with an in- 
creased love for nature, with a hunger- 
ing after it instilled by long privation. 
His position towards nature is a new and 
wholly different one from that of the 
man who has never been away from it. 
Che urbanite returns to nature and en- 
jovs her beauties consciously, whereas 
the farmer is influenced by them only 
inconsciously and they reveal them- 
elves to him only negatively when he is 
eized with homesickness in a distant 

untry. 

“Within the last decade this flight from 

e city has been noticeable in all lands, 

s influence and intensity differing ac- 

rding to the economic development of 

e country. It appears to have begun 


Landhaus und Garten, edited by Hermann Muthe- 
Munich: F. Bruckmann, a. g. 1907. 


in England and is there so well organ- 
ized and so general that it might be said 
that it is the earnest desire of every city 
inhabitant to come into contact with na- 
ture in some way, either by living in the 
suburbs or by owning a place in the more 
distant country for summers and vaca- 
tions. In Germany we are standing at 
the beginning of a general movement to 
abandon the city, which so far has ex- 
pressed itself almost exclusively in the 
exchange of a city apartment for a house 
in the suburbs. Summer and vacation 
houses are still a great exception. But 
unless all appearances are deceptive this 
exodus to the country will very much in- 
crease in the near future. The objection 
to living in a flat is growing in the 
broadest strata of the city population. 
Around the large cities has sprung up a 
girdle of settlements where dwellings 
are built on the plan of country houses. 
Intense building activity prevails, and 
every year sees the foundation of new 
‘land companies, who make it their 
business to lay out such settlements. We 
can say with truth, that there is no ur- 
banite to-day who is not filled with a 
sense of longing at the thought of living 
in the country.” 

So begins Muthesius’s book on “Coun- 
try House and Garden.” It is a good- 
sized volume ; an essay of 40 pages on the 
influencing conditions, layout, and fur- 
nishing of a modern country house forms 
the text, which is illustrated by 240 il- 
lustrations of houses and gardens. Coun- 
try houses of many nations are here 
illustrated. | Some of them betray the 
individual spirit of the nation and _ its 
climatic conditions, while others show 
that these characteristics have not been 
sufficiently observed. 

German country houses are represent- 
ed in many examples. Austria proves 
that originality exists among its archi- 
Many of the German architects, 
however, Austrian origin, for 
the real home of modern German archi- 
tecture is in Austria. But since the 
spirit of enterprise is so much more 


tects. 


are of 
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aciive in Germany 
many Austrian architects have taken 
up their residence in the former coun- 
try in order to profit by the more nu- 
merous contracts. For example, Joseph 
M. Olbrich is an Austrian. He was 
the architect who established the well- 
known Darmstadt colony, which served 
as a model for the building of modern 
individual villas. The “Olbrich. Villa” 
will doubtless still be remembered by 


than in Austria 


THE 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
From 
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“Landhaus und Garten,’ by H. 


all who visited the St. Louis exposi- 
tion. It was built in one of the inner 
courts of the Palace of Industry which 
contained the German arts and crafts ex- 
hibit and was noticeable not only for the 
individual character of its rooms, but es- 
pecially also for its artistic gardens. In 
Muthesius’s book there are represented 
several houses by Olbrich. A very beau- 
tifully proportioned two-family house 
near Darmstadt which gives the effect 
of a single dwelling is reproduced here- 
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with. Likewise two garden plans which, 
although laid out on a grand scale, re- 
semble the formal garden of the St. 
Louis Exposition. 

Holland is represented by many nota- 
ble gardens. In the Dutch country house 
just as in Dutch art and in Dutch handi- 
craft we find that the modern spirit has 
taken deep root and yet rests on the same 
style that prevailed there during the 
period of its highest artistic activity. 


BOBERG, ARCHITECT. 


Munich: F. Bruckmann, a. g. 


This is perhaps to be explained by the 
fact that the great period of Dutch art, 
the 17th century, is still a model for to- 
day and was less a Renaissance than a 
beginning of the modern period. A good 


example of this epoch is Rembrandt. 
His masterly art of portrayal resting on 
a phenomenal grasp of individuality and 
soul expression, his light effects, whic! 
convey such a poetical impression and 
yet depend on careful observation, stil 
influence modern painting. He was th 





COUNTRY 


first great democratic painter whose art 
stood far aloof from the service of 
princes. His powerful technique, which 
was never an end in itself, but always 
became simpler and broader the more he 
concentrated and individualized his art, 
is modern in the best sense of the word. 
he arts and crafts and the architecture 
of Holland of the so-called Renaissance, 
are closely connected with present-day 
art which has developed organically out 
of the past, whereas the German, cold, 
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house in Elberfeld, designed by the arch- 
itect Emanuel von Seidl of Munich— 
plainly shows its descent from the 
Gothic, although the influence of the 
modern, especially of the English coun- 
try house style, is clearly visible. 

Also the Villa Berberich in Heilbron 
displays a strong dependence on Old- 
German stylistic art, which is especially 
manifest in the very steep and pointed 
roof. The solid groundwork of rough 
stone together with the stone trimmings 
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ONE-FAMILY HOUSES IN 


From ‘‘Landhaus und Garten,” by H. 


straight-lined, modern art is diametri- 
cally opposed to the intimate charm of 
the Old-German buildings and interior 
arrangements which corresponded to the 
veniality and sentiment of the German 
1iome. Indeed the products of the latter 
‘ften seem more the speculations of keen 
erman intellect than the artistic expres- 
ions of German feeling. This is espe- 
ially true of the products of North- 
erman architecture and of interior dec- 
ration. In South Germany and Austria 
ie national spirit has been more faith- 
illy preserved. Thus the Keetmann 
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BOURNEVILLE, 


Muthesius. 


ENGLAND. 
A. Harvey, Architect. 


Munich: F. Bruckmann, a. g. 


around the door and windows lend a 
mediaeval German air to the struc- 
ture, but the habitability of the house 
according to modern ideas is also seen 
at a glance, so that it looks like a suc- 
cessful and original creation resting on 
national characteristics. The hall of the 
Rudoiph house, designed by the architect 
Riemerschmid in Munich, shows in its 
interior decoration a happy union of old 
and modern German ideals, whereas in 
the interior of the Villa Berberich, and 
still more in the ladies’ room, by Karl 
Bertsch, the glory of straight lines is 
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shown, as expressed in modern German 
art to-day. 

A peculiar mixture of motions is seen 
in the Villa Kralik; the house gives an 
impression of heaviness. The borrowing 
of different styles has been much more 
successful in the case of the Brunn archi- 
tect Dusan Iurkowic-Sebrowitz with his 
country house. Here we find a wholly 


r 


TWO-FAMILY HOUSE IN DARMSTADT, 


From ‘“Landhaus und Garten,’’ by H. Muthesius. 


original combination. The architect has 
plainly taken the American blockhouse 
as his ground plan, but since he had to 
build an elegant villa of several stories 
he very cleverly ornamented the block- 
house with carved work and also en- 
riched his structure with motives from 
the Old-German and from Swiss peasant 
houses. As all these styles originated 
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in wood architecture, the result is a har- 
monious and artistic whole. This mix- 
ture is also found in the very rich in- 
terior decoration. Here of course the 
blockhouse architecture is not so evident 
as otherwise the rich ornamentation 
which was desired would have been im- 
possible. 

The Dutch house, as 


country men- 


GERMANY. e 
Prof. Josef M. Olbrich, Archicect. 
Munich: F, Bruckmann, a. g. 


tioned before, shows a plain affinity with 


the past. The house at Laren is perhaps 
the most characteristic of all those rep- 
resented. Naturally the influence of 
other countries is not lacking among the 
Dutch. Thus the houses in Blumendaal 
and Ardenhout, designed by the archi- 
tects Cuypers and Jan Stuyt recall our 
American Colonial style which of course 
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was developed here by English and 
Dutch colonists. Van der Steen’s coun- 
try house, on the other hand, is closely 
related to the English house style, al- 
though in the interior finishing Van der 
Steen’s approaches more closely to 
Dutch ideals. 
The most striking characteristic of 
Swedish country seats from an Ameri- 
can point of view is that they are built so 
compactly we should not call them coun- 
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From ‘“‘Landhaus und Garten,”’ 


try iiouses. They are plainly the homes 
of the owners of great estates, occupied 
the whole year round and have to be con- 
structed to withstand a northern climate. 
Nevertheless, since they were intended 
for summer habitation as well, an Amer- 
ican would miss the veranda. Very mod- 
est is the country seat in [riedenburg, 
designed by architect Nielsen of Copen- 
hagen. The villa Kundsen, designed by 
Karl Brummer of Copenhagen, has an 
original effect on account of the skillful 
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by H. Muthestius. 
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use of curves, but this house, which is 
plainly in the capital and has a citified 
look, as well as the very charming coun- 
try house in Ellenhurst, by the same 
architect, has no verandas. The last- 
mentioned structure is a very happy copy 
of a Swedish peasant house. The same 
arrangement is found in the Huitrask 
house, designed by the architects Gesel- 
lius, Lindgren and Saarinen, which has 
also borrowed its main form of con- 





NEAR HELSINGFORS, SWEDEN. 
Gesellius, Lindgren & Saarinen, Architects. 
Munich: F. Bruckmann, a. g. 


struction from the peasant house and 
looks like a very comfortable and habi- 
table dwelling. Here at least there is a 
corner with many bow-windows and a 
sort of a loggia affording the possibility 
of getting under a protecting roof the 
fresh air which seems so necessary to an 
American. A very peculiar construction 
is the architect Ferdinand Boberg’s 
house, the lower part of which is of 
stone, the almost windowless upper part 
of wood. In the latter is a bow-window 
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with terrace over it. One can hardly get 
an idea of the inside of the house from 
the front view. Except on the first floor 
where a whole row of windows suggest 
beautiful light living rooms, the other 
rooms, at least those in the front of the 
house, would seem to have little light. 
The house has a very substantial but not 
an aesthetic appearance. 

There are illustrated in the book a con- 
siderable number of English houses, 
which is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider that the author has used the 


GARDEN VIEW, SHOWING 


From ‘‘Landhaus und Garten,” by H. Muthesius. 


English country house more than any 


other as a model. The family houses in 
Bourneville, designed by A. Harvey and 
illustrated here, are amcng the best ex- 
amples of English country house archi- 
tecture. The steep roofs, the many ver- 
andas, the bottleglass windows—and in- 
side the very practical and habitable ar- 
rangement of rooms make the English 
country house a pattern of building for 
non-opulent but well-proportioned, dig- 
nified homes, corresponding to a mod- 
erate income and constructed not for 
luxury but for comfortable family life. 
Many of the illustrations show a borrow- 
ing from the English farm house, others 
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show plainly the influence on the Ameri- 
can colonial style, as Redemont by the 
architect Emil Newton. 

A large number of American houses 
have also found a place in the book. 
They show to a marked degree that peo- 
ple know how to enjoy the country bet- 
ter in the United States than is indicated 
by many of the foreign structures. In 
taste also they are not behind the Eng- 
lish, which they frequently resemble. 
That their good qualities are recognized 
also in Europe is shown by the large 


ARRANGEMENT OF TERRACE. 


Prof. Paul Schulze, Architect. 
Munich: F. Bruckmann, a. g. 


number of pictures which have been re- 
produced in the Muthesius book. 
America is also well represented 
among the gardens. Garden layouts of 
Wilson Eyre, Charles A. Platt, l. Pater- 
son Smith and others are included in the 
book. Besides the Americans it is English 
and German architects whose garden 
designs have been given a place in the 
book. The most noteworthy among the 
German ones are those already men- 
tioned by Prof. Josef M. Olbrich. Mu- 
thesius energetically defends the formal 
garden which corresponds to the style of 
the house and carries the same style into 
the landscape, whereas he criticizes the 
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English garden which imitates nature on 
a small scale, except in the case of a large 
park. He has selected his illustrations 
in accordance with this view. Some of 
them express a high style of art, but a 
good many have a harsh effect, especially 
those cut up by too many white trellises 
and arbor paths. 

In the text Muthesius does not take up 
the illustrations, but outlines his ideals 
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the cause for the shocking spread of a 
most atrocious style of villa architecture 
in our suburbs. People whose education 
and social position ought to exclude such 
a misunderstanding shrink from asking 
advice of an experienced artist because 
the contractor tells them that he will save 
them the expense of an architect. The 
rude conception that a house is only a 
conglomeration of mortar, stone, wood, 


A FORMAL GARDEN. 


From ‘“‘Landhaus und Garten,” by H. Muthesius. 


of country house and garden and es- 


pecially criticizes German layouts; it 
cannot be claimed that he is prejudiced, 
for he shows his countrymen other mod- 
els, even American ones. In regard to 
living in general in Germany he says: 
“People to-day in Germany are far from 
recognizing that in an object like a home 
there is an intellectual value; that a 
house has an organism, the existence of 
which lies in the intelligence and artistic 
feeling which its creator put into it. Pre- 
cisely in this lack of understanding lies 


Friedrich W. Begas, Architect. 
Munich: F. Bruckmann, 4a. g. 


and tiles has as a result that even our cul- 
tured people live in horribly planned and 
horribly tasteless houses.” Further on 
he continues, in comparing German con- 
ditions with English, not very favorably 
to the former: “How little intelligence 
and artistic ability are to-day considered 
necessary for house building is shown 
even by great undertakings, like the villa 
building land associations. They, too, 
operate mostly with the cheapest 
draughtsman’s ability, thus placing in 
the world villas by the dozen, the lack 
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of taste and appropriateness of which 
outdo even the contractor’s concoctions. 
That this happens is at once the most 
decisive token of the artistic backward- 
ness of Germany. The fault of omission 
which is here committed is shown not 
only in a cultural respect, but also has 
its economic aspect. This ought, how- 
ever, to be at least understood by purely 
commercial societies if they were at all 
in touch with the artistic movements of 
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Munich, Germany. 
From ‘‘Landhaus und Garten,” 


our time. 


In England, as early as in 
the eighties, a clever person began to 


erect a colony of villas near London, 
Bedford Park in Turnham Green, for 
which he selected the very best architect 
in the country, the well known reformer 
in house building, Norman Shaw. The 
colony became celebrated and was visited 
as one of the sights by natives and 
strangers. That such celebrity is of 
economic value is of course self-evident. 
The example of summoning only the 
best architects of the country was fol- 
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lowed later in similar English construc- 
tions, also in the charming workmen's 
colony, Port Sunlight—near Liverpool. 
The house and grounds which have thus 
grown up are cultural achievements, 
which have not only a lasting artistic but 
also a lasting economic value, whereas 
the constructions which some German 
real estate companies, especially those 
around Berlin, put into the world are 
tokens of barbarity, of which we may be 


VILLA BECKER. 

Paul Ludwig Troost, Architect. 
Munich: F, Bruckmann, a. g. 
certain that after ten years they will 
seem impossible and will be a butt of 
ridicule. For we may perhaps hope that 
by that time we shall have progressed 
considerably in our artistic develop- 
ment.” And further on: “Here in ex- 
emplary manner has the English art of 
house building pointed out the way. 
Nothing is further from the English 
architect’s thought than the studied mod- 
ernity, so much in vogue on the con- 
tinent. He even loses his temper when 
he sees exhibitions of it. No one is more 
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wedded to the old than he and yet his 
natural reason prevents him from imi- 
tating it. He strives to build neither 
“ancient” nor “modern,” but limits him- 
self to being technical, that is, in uncon- 
strained fashion to reckon with modern 
demands. Thereby, however, his achieve- 
ments are modern in the best sense of the 
word. They do not hang out their mod- 
ernity as a signboard, but every observer 
is convinced that here is a modern organ- 
ism in a technical and hence in a modern 
sense.” 

He very severely criticizes the German 
custom of living in the basement, a cus- 
tom which was brought from the over- 
populated city house to the country. He 
also criticizes very sharply, and with jus- 
tice, the police regulation in Germany 
which compels everyone to keep the 
same kind of a little garden in front of 
his house and which causes a wearying 
monotony in the suburbs. The barren 
schematism of the suburban’ gardens 


with their wire fences, argues Muthe- 
sius, reduces all inhabitants to thought- 
less empty pates as regards conscious- 


ness of observation. On the other hand 
he complains that in hygienic respects 
the regulations leave much to be desired. 
The building department permits every 
outrage in regard to the placing of sew- 
ers and the position of the toilet rooms, 
which are usually found next the dining 
rooms or pantries. As regards bath- 
room arrangements America appears ex- 
emplary to him. As a matter of fact 
even in American country houses there 
is much to be complained of, especially 
in small dwellings where bath and toilet 
rooms are united, a fact of which Muthe- 
sius 1s apparently ignorant. 

He lays special emphasis on the fact 
that in Germany, in contradistinction to 
England, people build for the observer 
from the street rather than for their own 
comfort. He says: “This sham existence 
under which our modern culture suffers 
is unfortunately expressed only too clear- 
ly in the average German house. The 
English country houses are constructed 

ery simply, at a distance from the street, 
vithout any attempt at architectural pre- 
ension or ostentation. Quiet wall and 
oof surfaces enclose the house, which is 
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developed from within outward, and pre- 
tends to be nothing more than a house 
to live in. If these simple homes are 
compared with the pretentious houses of 
our villa suburbs, the difference between 
the thoughts and feelings of the German 
and English inmates will at once become 
apparent. The German villas stand lined 
up on the street vieing with each other 
in architectural motifs and _ affected 
grouping. They perform for the public 
on the street and the one aim appears 
to please the passerby. In this view the 
architect who wishes to show off his art 
concurs with the sentiment of many a 
German villa owner who is not satisfied 
with being able to build himself a house 
but wants to show that he can.” 

The reascn for this Muthesius finds 
is that the country house is a recent in- 
novation in Germany, whereas in Eng- 
land it has long formed a part of the 
national life. In Germany city habits 
have unconsciously been carried over 
into rural life. Hence the arrangement 
of rooms is not always hygienic, because 
here again the precedent has been estab- 
lished under unfavorable urban condi- 
tions. He finds fault especially with the 
sunless living and sleeping rooms, also 
the method of entertaining guests, which 
often determines the division of rooms. 
He energetically upholds the house ter- 
race. In this respect America, where the 
house is frequently completely surround- 
ed by verandas, may serve as a model. 

As to the arrangement of gardens, he 
says much that is of value. But it is 
hard to agree with him that white 
painted, intricate, lattice work partitions 
are “wonderful,” especially where they 
are sO numerous as in many of the pic- 
tures, in which they actually divide the 
landscape into squares and have an un- 
pleasant effect on account of the severe 
white. 

The picture moulding appears to be 
still unknown in Germany and Muthe- 
sius goes to some length to point out its 
practical importance. The book con- 
tains much that is interesting, and even 
if we cannot always agree with the opin- 
ions of the writer we must at least credit 
him with expressing his views in an orig- 
inal way and impartially. 
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We cannot close without indicating 
the author’s views, shown at the very 
beginning, on the moulding of home life 
through continual living in the country, 
but in objection to his idyllic picture it 
might be suggested that only improved 
transportation facilities can make it pos- 
sible to live continuously in the country, 
or at least to do so without making sac- 
rifices, for a going backward and a giv- 
ing up of all the cultural factors that lie 
without the home is hardly to be thought 
of. The modern man can no longer con- 
fine himself to his four walls no matter 
how attractive the house may be. We 
stand in a rushing struggle for existence 
and a life of contemplation is possible 
only for short pauses of recreation. 

Muthesius imagines that all customs 
can be retrograded. He writes: “It is 
true that living in the country necessi- 
tates a changing of city habits. It is not 
possible, or at least would be absurd, to 
cultivate “society” in the same way as is 
the fashion in the city. The regular eve- 
ning dinners which the hotel proprietor 
provides in the apartment and which the 
host has served by hired servants in liv- 
ery would be just as impossible as the 
regular evening attendance at concerts 
and theatres. Anyone who wished to 
continue these habits of the city would 
find country life not a recreation, but an 
affliction. Whether, however, a person 
suffers deprivation in his inner life by a 
giving up of these distractions, is at least 
doubtful. It is not those of the greatest 
depth of character who need stimulation 
in the degree enjoyed today in city cir- 
cles. The person who is constantly stim- 
ulated only from without becomes crip- 
pled in his inner activity. An evening 
of home-made music often gives more 
genuine pleasure than attending the con- 
cert of a virtuoso; an evening of reading 
in the family circle can exercise a greater 
educational influence than the customary 
going to the theater. And a scientific 
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occupation indulged in as a hobby in- 
creases the charm of life more than hear- 
ing lectures on the most divergent sub- 
jects. City life has become a living out- 
side the home; country life must become 
a living in the home. The cultivation of 
family life will necessarily be promoted ; 
in place of the consciousness of “beiny 
able to change every moment” will come 
the quiet enjoyment of one’s own, the joy 
of living in one’s own home, which alone 
insures the steady ripening of personal- 
ity. The development of personal cul- 
ture, of which so much is heard today, 
can hardly be expected in the hotel life 
of a city apartment. To personal culture 
belongs not only the worthy inner sensi- 
bility, which every man can achieve in 
any surroundings, but also the worthy 
outer form of our life. If we have at- 
tained a certain outward culture in our 
dress today, our present city dwelling is 
in much the greater contrast to it. Its 
interior conceals a depth of barbarity 
greater than has ever existed in the 
dwelling conditions of humanity. Every- 
where is the cheapest sham, and the only 
aim is to impress those who are lacking 
in judgment with the pomp of ornament. 
The apartment dwelling is offered by the 
least cultured elements of society and 
taken by the most cultured. Were Ger- 
man taste not sunk to an inordinately 
low level, were not a feeling for the sim- 
plest demands of quiet respectability and 
dignified reserve completely buried, it 
would be just as impossible for a cul- 
tured person to live in these apartments 
as it would be for him to wear badly fit- 
ting clothes of shoddy material made up 
pretentiously. The modern German still 
fails absolutely to demand _ substantial 
worth and tasteful dignity in house and 
furnishing. And yet the room in which 
we live is just as much part of us as the 
coat we wear, and we are just as respon- 
sible for the sentiment expressed in our 
home as in our clothing. 


Clara Ruge. 
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bridge by the U. S. Army Engineer 
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culvert over a short stretch of marshland, 
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Office, and the Zoological Park is in the 
charge of the Smithsonian Institution. Thus, 
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main land, immediately opposite, the city is 
making a survey and plans for the rebuild- 
ing of wharves and improvement of the 
water front. 

Commis- 


Congress has given the District 


sioners authority to make and enforce build- 


declares that shall 
not apply to any Government building, or to 
buildings occupied by officers of the United 
States, and reserves the right to 
modify them at From the Super- 
vising Architect's office in the Treasury De 
partment come the designs for the majority 
of the federal buildings than 
$250,000, but the designs for those costing 
more than this amount 
through competition or 
mittee appointed by Congress. 


ing regulations, but they 


annul or 
pleasure. 


costing less 
may be obtained 
chosen by a com- 
The erection 
of statues and public memorials is all public 
under the charge of the 
and Office. from 
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The National Galery of Art is now the ward 
Smithsonian Institution, but every 
Department has a picture 


being customary for each 


morial, of any description, permis- 


or the 
Government gal- 
lery of its own, it 
ex-Secretary to be represented by a portrait, 
paid for by the Government, and painted by 
any one whom his successor may see fit to 
name. Is it wonder, then, that the 
plan of Washington is not being developed 
homogeneously, that her statues are not the 
best, her portrait collections unimportant, 
and that her best citizens are urging the ap- 
pointment by Congress of a National Ad- 
visory Board on Civic Art which shall serve 
both as a censor and a clearing house? The 
need is great, and at the present time par- 
ticularly pressing. Great projects await 
execution and large opportunities stand at 
the city’s door. The National Capital is to 
be made or marred in the next twenty 
years. Work which is badly done can, it is 
true, be done again, but as Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens one said, “Bronze and stone are so 


any 
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imperishable, who will destroy the works 
which should never have been produced?” 
Washington has a plan for its artistic de 
velopment, made by men of the most expert 
ability, which has not only met with uni- 
versal approval, but given impetus and di- 
rection to city-building throughout the land. 
There is nothing, however, to enforce con 
formance with this plan and no definite 
assurance that in the development of the city 
it will be followed. Six great public build 
ings are now in course of construction and 
appropriations for as many more must be 
made within the next few years. A great 
park system is also being developed; land 
which should be secured for these purposes 
is being encroached upon, and in some in- 
stances the pictorial aspect is being de- 
stroyed. A survey is now in progress to 
determine the relative cost and advantages 
of filling in and tunneling Rock Creek or 
preserving it for park purposes as an open 
valley; new streets are being cut without 
regard to the future need of breathing 
spaces. By the building regulations sky- 
scrapers are tabooed, 110 feet being the 
maximum height to which a building may be 
erected, but there aré ways of evading the 
law, and more than once the District Com- 
missioners have voluntarily countenanced 
its retrogression. A man of great wealth 
was, it is true, refused a permit recently to 
erect a large apartment house in the best 
residential section of the city, but there was 
no law to forbid it, and the refusal, though 
wise, was arbitrary—no restriction is placed 
upon ugliness or weight given to esthetic 
value. Not long ago the Secretary of one 
of the Government Departments commis- 
sioned a local photographer to have a por- 
trait painted for his department, and the 
photographer took the commission to a local 
painter, offering to divide his profits with 
him provided he did the work satisfactorily 
and permitted the canvas to go unsigned; 
and about the same time another official of 
high rank employed a draftsman in Govern- 
ment service to make a series of photo- 
graphic paintings to illustrate the work of 
his bureau at the Jamestown Exposition, 
and later form part of a permanent, gov- 
ernmental art collection. And yet when it 
is considered how little training in art and 
art criticism those in authority have had, 
or are expected to have, the real marvel is 
that so much is done so well. As many of 
the blunders can be laid to ignorance as to 
indifference. Engineer officers of the United 
States Army are not supposed to be land- 
scape architects, nor is it required that a 
man be a connoisseur of art in order to 


qualify for the Cabinet. There is no great 
blame to be attached but a remedy sorely 
needed. Two at least have been suggested. 
Winter before last a bill was framed by the 
National Society of Fine Arts, and intro- 
duced into Congress by Mr. Wiley and 
Senator Newlands jointly, which provided 
for the organization of a national advisory 
board on civic art consisting of five mem 
bers, appointed by the President; and more 
recently the creation of a Secretary of Fine 
Arts, who shall be a member of the Cabinet, 
has been proposed. Neither, possibly, may 
be realized, but there is a chance that they 
will lead to something better. The bill re- 
lating to the National Advisory Board was 
referred to the Library Committees of the 
House and Senate, and will be brought up 
and urged at the coming session. It gives 
little authority, but directs that the officers 
of the Government who initiate or have the 
execution of Government work request this 
board to pass upon the artistic merit of 
plans for public structures, and for the 
opening, modification, or embellishment of 
any public space within the District of 
Columbia proposed by legislative or ex- 
ecutive act. Two meetings are to be held 
each year in Washington and an annual re 
port rendered. Without doubt the bill is 
far from perfect, but it is conservative and 
good, and its passage would be a long 
stride in the right direction. Its aim is not 
to give the old Park Commission legal status, 
but to institute a Federal Art Commission 
capable of carrying on the work so well be 
gun and to guard against both unnecessary 
expense and the perpetration of more “im- 
mortal blunders.”’ L. M. 


If Mr. Bryce brings out 
another edition of his ad- 
mirable work on the Ameri- 

ON can commonwealth, there is 
CIVIC some reason to think that 
AESTHETICS he will consider it advisable 
to add a chapter—or at 

least a paragraph, if he 

can deal with the subject in such brief com- 


MR. BRYCE 


pass—to describe the general movement 
throughout the United States toward civic 
aesthetics. Hardly a city in the country has 
not felt its impetus, nor are many towns now 
without its spur. In lately addressing the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, which has 
been mainly responsible for authorizing the 
plans that are being made for that city, Am- 
bassador Bryce said: “You have formed the 
conception of making Chicago worthy in its 
external aspects of its immense wealth and 
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Boston metropolitan district. This also gave 
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The 
port as to the 


and re- 
public 
which in 


“investigate 
any 


commission is to 
advisability of 
works in the metropolitan district 
tend to the convenience of 
busi- 


its opinion will 


the people, the development of local 
ness interests, the beautification of the dis- 
improvement of residential 
It shall consider the es- 


of internal 


trict, and the 
conditions therein. 
tablishment of a 


logical system 


communications by highways, the control or 
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direction of traffic and transportation, and 
the location of such docks and terminals as 
the interests of the district may demand. 
It shall recommend the method of executing 
and paying for such improvements and shall 
make such maps, plans and estimates of cost 
as may be useful for the thorough study of 
the same, or for the proper presentation of 
its conclusions.’”’ The appointees are: Archi 
Robert S. Peabody, 
Desmond Fitzgerald, 
Day, Newton; 
Gargan, 


tecture, engi- 
Brookline; 
transporta-— 
and law, 


Boston; 
neering, 
finance, Henry B. 
tion, Thomas J. 
Benjamin N. 


3oston: 


Johnson, Lynn. 


A pleasantly suggestive 
little article, on the to0- 
mance of the Window, is 
contributed to a recent 
The Craftsman, 
Matson. Turn- 
thought of the 
association and 
dramatic possibilities, she comes to the dis- 
cussion of its form and decorative value. It 
that the drear 
sameness so often bitterly complained of in 
our city due “not 
row upon row of house after house, built on 
a dead level;’’ but also to the “inexpressive- 
ness of the windows of them. All alike and 
bare of ornament, they exist at equal, never 


THE 


WINDOW number of 


by Esther 
ing from 
window’s 


is astonishing, she says, 


blocks is merely to the 


varying, distances from each other, like the 


buttonholes of a garment.” She quotes 
Ruskin’s plea for the bow window, sustained 
on a bracket, crowned with a little 
peaked roof, and piece of 
stone sculpture to the pointed arch in each 
of its casements.’’ And she finds pleasant 


the small-paned window of olden times. 


above 


‘ 


given “a massy 


One 
reason which she assigns to the common de- 
“the window of 


size, 


moderate paned 
medium with 
it,’ is the fact that 
windows to give us 
world, but we 


pictures for us. 


light in 
casings around 
“we not only want our 
pictures of the outside 
them to frame the 
She makes a plea, too, for 
only for the 
picturesqueness and _ in- 
advantage within 


definite 


want 
the grouping of windows, not 
gain in external 
terest but for the 
of a concentration of light and economy of 
wall space. And _ yet English and 
Americans,” she reminds us, ‘‘who get eight 
or nine months of sunless gloom every year, 
must imitate’ the Southern architecture of 
Greece and Rome, and worry along with the 
of windows and the 
greatest number of pillars, Doric, Ionic, or 
Corinthian, a variety of broken pediments, 
cornices and the like, because, forsooth, our 


doors 


“we 


least possible number 
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municipal buildings, our public libraries, our 
private dwellings, must be ‘in character.’” 
But a “sunbeam measures farther than the 
glintiest of dollars. When we awake, our 
house-eyes will open too. Gradually we 
shall learn what a skilled decorator and 
painter is this master sun. One of these 
days we shall come to furnish our 
with his golden shine.” 


rooms 


A new tenement house law 
was enacted for Boston by 
the last legislature. The 
conditions that led to its 
preparation and the fact of 
its enactment are rather 
more interesting than its 
provisions, for these follow 
New York That 
however, is of interest, as 


BOSTON 
COPIES 
NEW YORK 
TENEMENT 
ACT 


pretty law. 
circumstances, 
putting a further stamp of approval on New 
York’s tenement house act. Mayor Collins, 
of Boston, appointed some years ago an ex- 
cellent commission to study the tenement 
house situation. The commission studied 
a year and a half, made a report and drafted 
a bill; but meanwhile Mr. Collins had died 
and the report was never presented. Then 
there was a state commission, which also 
studied the question and reported a bill for 
the whole state. This the legislature re- 
ferred to succeeding legislatures. Finally 
in the summer of 1906, Mayor Fitzgerald 
appointed a commission to report a building 
law for Boston, and it part of this 
commission’s report that a tenement house 
bill, prepared by the Massachusetts Civic 
League and endorsed by the Boston Society 
of Architects, was, with considerable diffi- 
culty, brought before the legislature and 
eventually passed. This bill was prepared 
after a deal of work by the League’s com- 
mittee on housing, the whole story making 
a good illustration of duplication of effort— 
the more so as the final bill is almost en- 
tirely a mingling of the New York law and 
of some recommendations of the 
commission. It is expected that there will 
be a fight next year to extend the law to all 
cities of the commonwealth; and to eliminate 
a departure from the New York law, which 
was accepted as a temporary concession to 
secure the bill’s passage—viz., its applica- 
tion to those buildings only in which there 
are four or more tenements, or three above 
the first floor. The New York law applies 
to houses with three tenements, of which, as 
it happens, there are a larger proportion in 
Boston than in New York. 


closely the 


was a 


Collins's 
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Campbell Macleod 
in a_ recent 
that the house 
our “unlovely villages’ in 
the south and south central 
take a 
Rica’s native archi- 
tecture. He tells how 
lovely its houses are—built from the native 
bricks and roofed with the quaint Spanish 
tiles. He pictures a street in San José 
lined with the houses of the poor—here a 
“little adobe house, painted a heavenly blue, 
the roof hidden by a waving wealth of 
bright pink orchids; while its neighbor just 
across the street is yellow, painted many 
years ago and faded to a soft cream, throw 
ing in bold relief the night-blooming cereus. 
The houses are painted all colors of 
the rainbow, partially being shown for blue 
and pink and the various shades of yellow. 
And not one of them is too poor to boast a 
living, lovely, frame of flowers.” Our vil 
lages of the south and south central states, 
he remarks, “have clay of the same quality, 
and unlimited sand for cement blocks; in 
fact as good, or better, material than the 
makers of the building material down there 
have at hand. The paint for the Costa 
Rican houses is usually of home manufac- 
ture. It is also made from the native clay, 
refined and mixed with lime, colored by in- 
expensive dyes or more often by improvised 
paints—the blues made from. the 
bluing used by washerwomen the _ world 
over, and the reds and pinks from brick dust. 
Ochre gives the yellow tint.” “When we 
consider,”’ he concludes, “the cost of lum 
ber to-day, and that getting lumber means 
our forests, and even then what 
houses, hot in summer and cold 
in winter, the poorer classes in small towns 
and in the country live in, the Costa Rican’s 
comfortable house, defying both heat and 
co'd, the simplicity of the structure, and the 
with which the material may be ac- 
quired at our own back doors, as it were, 
should make its own appeal.” 


urges 
“Craftsman” 
A LESSON builders of 
FROM 


COSTA RICA states” lesson from 


Costa 


being 


losing 
flimsy 


ease 


SOME 
CONSIDERA- 
TIONS ON 
MODERN 
CITY 
IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


The now forgotten cen- 
tenary of the date—April 
3, 1807—of the formation of 
the commission to lay 
out Manhattan Island in 
streets, and the_ recent, 
final report of the City 
Improvement Commission 
have drawn the public attention momentarily 
to one of the most notable of modern 
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municipal reforms—the Baron Haussmanniz- 
ing of capitals. The attendant evils of this 
system, though generally ignored in public 
discussions, are most genuine. Not infre- 
quently we are called upon to regret that this 
is so utilitariananage. The benefits obtained 
by the of a mediaeval, or 
of an eighteenth-century, city into a 
twentieth-century obtained only at 
heavy cost. The burden on the taxpayers, the 
very great inconvenience and distress to the 
poorer population thus dispossessed of their 
homes without being able to find new 
convenient and moderate in rental, 
destruction of old monuments and 

associations are items that 
be The beautifying, 
modernizing, of Paris by Louis Na- 

Prefect of the Seine forced so 
many families of workmen to seek dwellings 
in the suburbs—in that city of most im- 
perfect means of public transit—that it was 
seriously, debated at the time whether the 
result would not prove to be a diminishing 
of the marriages and thus an increase in the 
doub'e evils of immorality and of insufficient 
birth-rate under which the nation was al- 
ready suffering. On our own Manhattan 
Island, the confiscation of entire city blocks 
for terminals by the great railroads 
has driven thousands of families into tene- 
ment house districts already congested or 
to distant suburbs at the mercy of transit 
companies, “rapid’’ and _ otherwise. The 
dwellers in these districts, in their pardon- 
able ignorance of that which constitutes 
their true welfare, are far from receiving 
with gratitude the proposals of the philan- 
thropists to establish new small parks, 
“breathing for the poor,” among 
them, as spelling for them only higher rents 
and narrower quarters. 

With regard to the destruction of the 
picturesque, the historic, the unexpectedly 
artistic, there have been abundant protesta- 
As far back in 1866, Charles 
Yriarte wrote, apropos of the opening of 
the Rue de Rivoli: “The straight line has 
killed the artistic and the unforeseen.” 
Eleven years later, it was proposed to de- 
molish the tower and the fountain of the 
Abbey of Saint-Martin-des-Champs in order 
to construct some new buildings on the 
Rue Saint-Martin. There was an outburst 
of protest; “Demolish the tower?” screamed 
Victor Hugo, “no! demolish the architect? 
yes!” The latter proved to be a nephew of 
the poet himself, so he was spared, and so 
was the tower—but he took his revenge in 
restoring it from top to bottom. There is 


transformation 
even 


one are 


ones 
equally 
the 
historic 
should considered. 
or the 

poleon’s 


new 


places 


tions. as 
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probably not one 
ments, in modern cities, 
valuable the. least, 
time been threatened 
cause of reform. 


historic monu- 
from the most 
that has not at one 
with removal in the 
On some occasions, it must 
be confessed, reasonable grounds existed 
for these changes—as when Richelieu 
widened the Rue de la Ferronnerie in the 
narrowness of which Henry IV. had just 
been assassinated. The beautiful tower of 
Saint-Jacques on the Rue de Rivoli, of 
which the church had been demolished soon 
after 1797, was saved by the municipal ad- 
ministration in 1886 at the reasonable 
price of 250,000 francs. We, unfortunately, 
have no chefs d’oeuvre of Gothic art, in 
latest and most delicate period, to 
serve—but we have saved the tomb of ‘an 
amiable child’ when Riverside Drive was 
extended. These things are not exclusively 
matters of financial consideration; there are 
hundreds of pedestrians who have found 
this pathetic little headstone the most 
human, the most touching, the least forzet- 
able of all the monuments on that splendid 
river highway. 


of these 


to 


its 
pre- 


Yriarte’s ‘‘unforeseen” of the “artistic’’ is 
evidently not to be hoped for in the triumph 
of wide avenues, openings of vistas and 
axial lines. And the charm of the unex- 
pected in the smaller monuments, fountains, 
carved facades, which the traveler finds in 
the Old World, in the narrow streets, 
the sudden angles—the “color,” the 
phere, the quaintness, the sudden 
from the wearying “strenuous 
can we hope for these things in 
proved” city of the future? It may be said 
that we remember more willingly, more in- 
timately, the charming little facade of the 
Casino in the Vineyard of Papa Giulio on 
the Via Flaminia, outside the Porto del 
Popolo, or Moliére’s fountain in the narrow 
Rue de Richelieu, or the angle and the foun- 
tain of the Grosse-Horloge in Rouen, than 
the Column of July, or the Columbus Monu- 
ment in the “Circle.” They are not of the 
highest art; they do not solve any of the 
great civic problems—excepting that of 
artistic endowment; it is perhaps useless to 
sigh for their preservation; but it is just as 
well to consider, once in a while, that there 
are other things. If the engineers of our 
day are not entirely of the opinion of the 
architect Dufourny, of 1798, that the monu- 
ments should be “simples comme la vtrtu,” 
they at least believe with him that archi- 
tecture “doit se régénérer par la géometrie.”’ 
Sooner than be reduced to this starved 
rezgimen of lines and angles let us hearken 


at 
atmos- 
respite 
life’’—how 

the “im- 





et aoe hiemammememmaanemaatietiin: eh 9 = mememanagain 


rather to such things as the story of the 
demons who, in the shape of innumerable 
crowns, haunted the great walnut tree 
which grew out of the tomb of Nero, until 
Pope Paschal II., directed by the Virgin in 
a dream, cut down and burned the tree and 
erected on its site a church dedicated to her, 
Sta. Maria del Popolo; or to Hawthorne: 
“The very ghosts of that massive and stately 
epoch have so much density that the people 
of to-day seem the thinner of the two, and 
stand more ghost-like by the arches and 
columns, letting the rich sculpture be dis- 
cerned through their ill-compacted  sub- 
stance!” 

Moreover, it does not require a very great 
intimacy with human nature and the artistic 
temperament to find that the genius for the 
great and monumental, to strike with ad- 
miration and awe and to be viewed from a 
distance, is much more sparingly distributed 
than the humbler, more comforting, more 
beautiful and more intimate talent. There 
was but one Michelangelo in architecture, 
sculpture and painting. A very neat thesis 
might be written under the caption: “How 
Man Could Dispense with the Sublime.” 
Certainly no writing is needed to demon- 
strate that he can dispense with the quasi- 
It is probable, also, that the tend- 
ency of the age is away from both of them. 
The fine things that our fathers quoted ore 
rotundo, striking attitudes and casting up 
their eyes, now bore us. Is it that we are at 


sublime. 


once more sophisticated and more fatigued? 
As the architects and the sculptors will thus 
find it difficult to provide truly appropriate 
civic decorative monuments for their cen- 
tral plazas and ends of vistas, there are 
grounds for fear that the whole business of 
decorative municipal designing will suffer. 
That they will thus find it difficult, all ex- 
perience goes to show. Many a _ sculptor 
whose heroic, monumental or symbolic figure 
is cold and uninspired will have in a corner of 
his studio, on a dusty shelf, a plaster sketch 
for a statuette, or a plaque, or a study head, 
full of charm, originality, sculptural char- 
acter. When this artistic quality is “squared 
up” and enlarged from centimeters to yards, 
it is so thinned that it evaporates. Who 
would wish to live in a city such as some of 
the newer Parisian quarters on the other 
side of the Seine suggest—very wide and 
empty boulevards, houses correctly aligned 
and all cast in the same mould, no narrow 
streets, no accidents or surprises or monu- 
ments under the size of the Lion of Belfort, 


no “‘color,”’ no atmosphere, no beauty, no 
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intimacy, no associations, no legends— noth- 
ing but geometry and sanitation! 

In support of such observations we can 
quote a distinguished historian, M. Henri 
Martin, on the results of M. Haussmann. ‘‘Was 
the work as sensible and useful as it was 
amazing? all bounds were exceeded; 
the work of a century was accomplished in 
ten years. This caused not only a tre- 
mendous expenditure of money, but also 
very unfortunate moral and _ social phe- 
nomena. That system of straight lines 
was adopted which deprives towns of all 
individuality, and confounds them in the 
cold monotony of a single type very con- 
trary to the principles of art. We may say, 
without much exaggeration, that the Greeks 
would have regarded it as the work of bar- 
barians who had studied mathematics, but 
were ignorant of the conditions of the beau- 
tiful; public hygiene scarcely profited by 
the loss of picturesqueness, and was no more 
gratified than art, by these endless pass- 
ages, where there is nothing to break the 
violence of the wind. 

“Buildings utterly lacking in originality, 
imitated from every style, rose as if by 
magic along all these avenues, while old 
Paris vanished stone by stone, monument 


after monument. It seemed as if this 
potentate, without past or future, were mad 
to efface history. Countless charming and 


varied relics of old Paris, which might easily 
have been used in adorning the new city 

cloisters, chapels, colleges, sculptured houses, 
turrets, and antique ramparts—fell be- 
neath hammer and axe every hour; un- 
numbered precious vestiges of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance hidden within the 
houses, were brought to light by the hand 
of the destroyer, only to be crushed in 
stantly; things were demolished which could 
never be replaced.” 

The French, who have been foremost in 
this work of regenerating their ancient cities, 
have been also among the first to point out 
its disadvantages, and the historian’s testi- 
mony is supported by many of the more 
thoughtful of his compatriots. Barbarie 
scientifique is Jules Claretie’s phrase; and 
while, in our newer country, the wealth of 
historic associations is so much smaller and 
the crying needs of commerce and of an al- 
ready congested population in the cities so 
much greater, it is not according to good 
morals to have one side only of a great ques- 
tion so persistently and exclusively pre- 
sented, as has been done in this case. 

Pe 
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It is a strange fact that 

CIVIC the nature of Baron Hauss- 
IMPROVE- mann’s work for the benefit 
MENT BY ™ Paris is so little under- 
stood outside of France, and 

AND FOR especially in the United 
THE PEOPLE tates, which is at the pres- 
ent time the most active 

centre in city making. It is not generally 
known, even by those well-informed people 
whose business it is to know, that Hauss- 
mann did really very little of importance 
that affected the topography of Paris. The 
large topographical considerations had been 
adjusted and the future definitely provided 
for by the master builders of the Grand 


Haussmann’'s 
He was simply carrying out what had 
been planned by 
greater talent and foresight. 
which 


Monarque generations before 
time. 
wisely others gifted with 
The word Hauss- 
used so often, is 
therefore a applied to any 
city other than Paris for the reason that she 


that 


mannizing, one 


sees 


misnomer when 


is the only city was definitely planned 


on broad and farseeing lines. There was no 
other city at that time (1850), nor is there 
any now, in exactly the condition of Paris 
when Napoleon III and Haussmann ‘st 
about it to complete the great work wh: oi: 
had been so ably planned for them and whick 
awaited only their determination and _ skill 


to carry to a successful completion. 
doubt, in this 


and if 


there 
work, but they 
found necessary 
and monuments of great historic and artistic 
sacrificed without keen 
After the 
the city, 


Sacrifices were, no 


vast were inevitable, 


it was to destroy buildings 
value, these were not 
appreciation 
was 


regret and sincere 
work of 
to the casual observer, gives the impression 
of having completely altered. 
Due to this of Haussmann’s 
work much has, of been on 
the failure of other to im- 
prove themselves. have been 
the to New York and 
other of our larger cities which have already 


renovation completed 


been almost 
misconception 
course, written 
cities 
Efforts 
lesson home 


similarly 
made 
to bring 


outgrown their capacities. Much is said 
about American patriotism and love of 
country in a broad sense, but this sentiment 
stops to a great extent, the writers say, 
when the subject becomes one of substantial 
civic improvement. In the last decade many 
civic improvement bodies have come into 
existence, and no doubt have accomplished 
their share of good. But has their influence 


the 
enthusiasm 


able as 
the 
which in the breast of every Parisian really 
did much mou!d public opinion and 
make Paris she is Results 


been yet to arouse in average 


citizen sort of interest and 


to 
what 


so 


> 


to-day’ 
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will come very slowly, especially in cities 
where development is more often for the 
benefit of real estate speculation than for 


the common good of the people, who, there- 
fore, cannot be expected to take pride in 
furthering the The tendency which 
considers private business interests of much 
importance than the efficient 

administration of municipal 
fairs bears its trade mark everywhere. 
we can expect real fruits from the 
of civic improvement bodies there 
must be established a higher respect for the 
public trust by the people, and a 
of responsibility on the part 
encumbents of this trust. Then 

have civic pride and civic improvement 
all the pepole instead 


cause. 


con- 
af- 
Be- 


zreater 
scientious 


fore 
labors 


greater 
of the 
we will 
for 
of for the chosen few. 


sense 


The national 
convention, 


playground, 
held in Chi- 
of months 
to have 
of several 
first annual 
the Play- 
Association of 


THE 
PLAY- 
GROUND 
MOVEMENT 


cago a 
ago, 
been 


couple 
seems 
significant 
As the 
gathering of 
ground 
not too 
the 
playground 


things. 


much to 
of a 
movement, a transi- 
sporadic and 
municipal efforts to a 
and well organized na- 
movement. It has been well said that 
convention—the next one is to 
New York—means that play- 
enthusiasts will longer re- 
their acquaintance with men and 


America, it is 
that it 
era in 


say 
marked beginning 
the 


from a 


new 


tion more or less dis- 


connected series of 
firmly 
tional 
the annual 
be held in 


ground 


established 


no be 


stricted in 


methods to such cities as they can manage 
to visit. But to go back a bit further, the 
mere nationalizing of the movement is itself 
significant of the breadth and firmness of 
its hold. The August magazine number of 
Charities and The Common contains the 
papers of the convention and various illus- 
trations. The great feature was the “play 
festival’ in the recreative centers of Chi- 


cago’s South Park System, the early success 





of which was described here long ago. The 

“field houses’ in these centers are of es- 
pecial interest. 

Sir Ashton Webb, in giv- 

WEBB ing some impressions of his 

American trip, is quoted as 

ON approving of skyscrapers as 

SKY- a necessity, but as a neces- 

SCRAPERS sity only. He commends 

the building law of Boston 

which prohibits their erec- 

tion; but for New York with its restricted 

area he sees no other course than submis- 
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sion to their domination. In fact, he ex- 
presses an opinion that New York “when 
completed” will be impressive in its archi- 
tecture—as in the old story of the country 
man who said New York would be a fine 
town when it was done. At present, it seems 
to the Englishman not more than half fin- 
ished, and he points to the bare walls and 
universal lack of scale. There is to be, no 
doubt, as building continues, a raising of the 
average height of commercial and loft struc- 
tures in New York; but most Americans, 
recognizing the practice of protecting sky- 


light by the purchase and retention 
f small buildings, do not look for much im- 
provement in the Big buildings and 
little are to dwell side by side. But at least 
the little will have the merit of letting rifts 
of sunlight and fragments of breeze into 
cafion-like streets that were otherwise 
gloomy and breathless. If the effect will not 
be harmonious, the fact simply 
the objection—that 

should be suffered only when a 


scraper 


scale. 


emphasizes 
eritic’s skyscrapers 


necessity. 


When announcement was 

made last spring that ten 

WILL THE tative plans had been drawn 
TOWER eed the construction of a 
tower seven hundred feet 

BE BUILT? high, to rise from the cen- 
tral court, or area, of 

Pittsburg’s county court 

house, most persons said “whew!” to them- 


selves and dismissed the subject. Because 
that court house is H. H. Richardson’s mas 
terpiece, it was thought that even Pitts 


burg would not stand for such a modification. 
But recent personal contact with Pittsburg 


architects reveals no such shocked attitude. 
One hears much of the excellence of the 
drawings, and of the surprise that so good 
an effect was secured; then one hears a lit- 


tle of the daring of 
peals to the 
advantages. 


the thought, 
Pittsburg 


how it ap 
and of its 
Remembering then 
the origin of the plan, the great works with 


spirit, 
financial 


which this architectural firm has been com 
missioned in other places, and its hold on 
Pittsburg—where the Carnegie technical 


schoo!s are only one of its many enterprises 
—one begins to wonder whether after all 
there is a chance that the thing will be done. 


Inquiry in Pittsburg 


failed to elicit em- 
phatic opinions to the contrary. The claim 
is made that the tower will not spoil the 
original court house. But surely the lay- 
man at least, and the world is mostly lay- 
men, confronted by a tower seven hundred 
feet high, would never think to look for the 
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building at the base. It is not quite as bad 
to hide a work of art as to spoil it, but it is 
pretty bad. 

There has been recently 
effected the permanent or- 
ganization of the Municipal 
Art Association of 
apolis. An 
the 
board of 
are 
are nominated by 
membership, the mayor—his 
fell to the superintendent of 
the board of trade, one by the local council of 


INDIANAP- 
OLIS 
MUNICIPAL 
ART AS- 
SOCIATION 


Indian- 
interesting fea- 
ture is composition of 
the 
There 
eight 
one by 


directors. 
the 
the 


choice 


seventeen on 
board, of whom 


parks—one by 


women, one by the governor, one by the school 
the 
ciation, one by the commercial 
the manufacturers’ 
the county 
ment promises to 
certain 


commissioners, merchants’ 
club, 
and 
This 

give to the directorate a 
and authority that 
been lacking had the 
remained wholly in 
the 


one by isso 
one by 
association, one by 
commissioners. arrange- 
stability would 
have 
management 
The 
ciation are thus described: ‘“‘To conserve 
practical the 
and comfort of the city of Indianapolis and 
of its boulevards, buildings, parks, 
bridges, streams and other public places and 
utilities, to stimulate interest in the 
artistic and architectural development of the 


doubtless 


asso- 
ciation’s 
private hands. purposes of asso- 
and 
enhance in every 


way beauty 


streets, 


scenic, 


city, and to encourage a greater civic pride 
in the care and improvement of public and 
private property.”” One would suppose that 
artistic organizations would have been given 


much as the commercial, 


in a board of directors having such purposes 


representation as 


as these; but perhaps the membership, in 
making its eight nominations, looks out for 
that, without running so great a risk of pro- 


fessional jealousies. 


The most cheerful piece of 
news, which has been giv- 


TRE en out in a long time is the 
METROPOLI- nouncement that the new 
TAN wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. of which 

SUSSus Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White are the architects, 


is to be devoted to a collection, systematically 
made, of all kinds and all periods of Ameri- 
Art. This extension of the scope of the 
museum’s work fills a great cur- 
rent activity, and will serve a purpose which 


can 
gap in its 


is indispensable to the whosesome apprecia- 
ion of American Art. 
A great art museum—a distinctively met- 


museum—should be developed in 


ropolitan 




















NOTES AND 
three directions. It should in the first place 
be of the collection of in- 
dustrial art, which can be brought together, 
and sufficient arrangements should be made 
the of this collec- 
tion, its careful preservation and its judicious 


a storehouse best 


for accurate cataloguing 


enlargement. In the second place, such a 
collection can be made a useful adjunct to 
schools of industrial art, and also within 


limits of the fine arts. Finally, 
tan museum of art should be 


possible a national museum. 


a metropoli- 
made so far as 
It should pro- 
vide not only for popular aesthetic education 
but the of 
American artists. At the present time Ameri- 
can artists are not recognized as they should 
be either by public private 

Their work, excellent it be 
ty, neglected of foreigners, 
because Americans do not 
good this neglect and 
undervaluation, from which American paint- 


for authoritative recognition 


collectors. 
in quali- 


and 
though 
the work 
well-to-do 


for 


is 


gely 


Mars 


know how it is; and 


ers in particular suffer, can best be repaired 


by the formation of a national collection 
situated in the city, in which so many 
American artists and millionaires live. Such 
a collection consisting as it should, of both 
ff good examples of earlier American 


of the 
work, might 
made a most efficient agent both for the en- 
couragement of American art and for its 
The Metropolitan Museum 


painting and sculpture and best ex- 


amples of contemporary be 


improvement 
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will never justify its name or become a vital 
influence in American arts 
until it is made something of a national gal- 
lery a3 well as a museum of antiquities. 


contemporary 


With so much that is good 


TABLETS in the last annual report of 
the Preservation Society, it 

OF RECORD is curious to find also a dis- 
ON cordant note. In calling at- 
BUILDINGS (tention to the excellent and 
valuable commemorative 

work done by the London 


County Council—in three years it has erected 
some twenty-five tablets on historical houses 


the report notes that the City of New York 
spends no money in this way. Yet, it con- 
tinues, “many tablets of enduring bronze 


have been put up at the expense of the tax- 
’ to the memory of the 
officials, architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors who have been paid to design, erect and 
the construction of public edifices.’’ 
cited. Argument 
with here, 


payers’ ‘perpetuate 


oversee 


Instances are tauntingly 


of the subject may be dispensed 


and no doubt there are many cases where 
the thing is overdone; but the criticism does 
not come with very good grace from the 


Historical Preservation 


vainglorious 


Society. However 
and foolish may be 
this marking of public buildings with bronze 
giving the names of the city fathers 


sometimes 


tablets, 
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Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 
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the architects and the builders, it is at least Thus cement is in general use and always 
a preservation of history. A half dozen cases Will be in India. The imports of cement as 
in which it is worth while will make up for long ago as IS70 were valued at $50,342, 
a hundred in which it never may be. advancing in the fiscal year 1900 to 729,478 
hundredweight, valued at $500,332, and in 

CEMENT A great deal of cement is M6 to 1,778,428 hundredweight, valued at 
USED EX- used in India in building $1,070,275. The imports of cement for the 
TENSIVELY operations. first four months of the present 
FOR Portland 
BUILDING 


AND OTHER . : : BekeiS ae rat . ae 
PURPOSES !° all particular work. It mainly from the United States, the United 


calendar 
cement is con year were 574,006 hundredweight, valued at 
sidered the best and is used $335,427. The cement used in India comes 


IN INDIA is used in laying brick Kingdom, Belgium, and Germany. Inferior 
wal!s in foundations, and cement is not wanted, but the best cement 
wherever wood is used for structural pur- is in demand at good prices. 
poses it is laid in cement whenever pos- 
sible. Floors, moldings, cornices and 
outside and inside trimmings are made of Among the more recent 


sand and cement. Wherever cement can be ‘* IMPROVE- of the American Civic As- 
used to guard against vermin, especially sociation’s pamphlets is a 
white ants, it is freely used Houses that 
have flat roofs are covered with brick dust INA Companion of an article 
and particles of brick mixed with cement NUTSHELL entitled “Suggestions for 


MENT" reprint from the Youth's 


and stamped down hard. Pitched roofs are Beautifying the Home, 
covered with corrugated iron or tile and Village and Roadway.” It 
then solidly covered with cement and sand. was written and illustrated by Warren H 
These roofs last well and require little re- Manning, of Boston, and is one of the most 
pair. Artificial stone is extensively manu telling and comprehensive, as it is one of 
factured and used in India for building pur- the briefest, publications on the subject. On 
poses and for pavements and walks. Floors the first page there are gathered a few gen- 
are laid in cement and made ornamenta! by eral directions and suggestions. Then follow 
imbedding broken glass and china in figures twenty-three photographs which, with the 
in the body of the cement. The outsides of short but instructive legends that accom- 
temples are made in the same way and are pany them, tell all the rest of the story— 
very attractive and tell it unmistakably. 


SUBURBAN HOUSE. 
From ‘‘Landhaus und Garten,’ by H. Muthesius. Munich: F. Bruckmann, a. g. 





